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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


As when a comet, wandering in the sky, busies speculating as- 
tronomers, so Queen Victoria, straying to the Rhine, tantalizes 
guessing politicians with doubts of deep intrigues and fears of 
change. With such over-wise folks, royal persons cannot dine 
without a ag implied, and only go to the play for a great 
plot of state. Although so young a lady, the Queen is crowned, 
and therefore cannot care for a voyage up the Rhine unless there 
be a coup d’état for a relish to the enjoyment. King Frederick 
William cannot leave Berlin except on some mission of diplo- 
matic wool-gathering. Baron Von Humboldt, although fitte 
“ or to shine in courts, 
Or walk the plain with unaffected grace "— 

that is, equally to play the courtier and the natural philosopher— 
cannot fellow his master without some official motive. And for 
Prince Metternich to rusticate at Johannisberg, running over to 
dine at Stolzenfels, without a design in it—you might as well 
suppose that Macchiavelli ate his breakfast without an ulterior 
view. Presuming those axioms settled, a correspondent of the 
Paris Siecle, writing under present inspiration on the banks of 
the Rhine, solves the whole mystery. The festive meeting at 
Stolzenfels was but a dress-rehearsal of a congress to be held at 
Carlsruhe, each state taking part in the festivity with vast 
oe. Prussia is vexed with the exclusive commercial policy 
of Russia, so unneighbourly ; and also is inclined to purchase 
remission of the English Corn-laws with relaxation of the duties 
— by the German Customs Union. Austria, with 16,000,000 
of Sclavonic subjects, is jealous of Russia’s pretensions to be head 
and representative of that race; and Prussia, with 3,000,000 of 
such subjects, shares the jealousy. Austria, too, is jealous of the 
consolidation of the German Custoins Union as a political system, 
and desires to loosenit. England wishes to baulk the prohibi- 
tive duties on her manufactures which the Southern States of the 
German Union would impose for the protection of their own 
industry. France, too, has been studiously excluded from the 
hospitalities of the Rhine: her “isolation” is recommencing in 
a campaign of festivities. We will point out some further re- 
markable facts, for the use of this French Urquhart, who sees 
into mill-stones, as corroborating his notions. The bombardment 
of St. Jean d’Acre is echoed by broadsides of champagne on the 
Rhine ; on its shores the lurid flames of Mourillon, fie 
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hted by | very new) Poor-law 
English hands, are reflected in the mock conflagration of the | law. Mr. Miall and 


| ties of the Chateau d’Eu, voyaged to partake the Anti-Gallican 


sas | festivities of the Chateau of Stolzenfels. 





While its Princes are feasting, Germany is undergoing revolu- 
| tion in religion, and the progress of reformation has assumed 
| the shape of popular tumult. These disorders are perpetrated in 
the name of John Ronge, the head of a new dissenting sect who 
| have seceded from the Shote Catholic Church. Ronge was dis- 

gusted, in early life, with the strict discipline of his ecclesiastical 

| school: subsequently corresponding with a newspaper, he at- 
tacked the ultramontane doctrines of his provincial superivr, the 
Vicar-General of Breslau; and was dismissed from his cure, 
| He was now driven into open contumacy as a proscribed man. 
In October last, he wrote a letter to the Archbishop Arnoldi of 
Treves, denouncing as an imposture a relic exhibited in Treves 
Cathedral as the coat which Jesus wore when he suffered cruci- 
fixion: his writings made a noise; he gained followers; and a 
new sect has grown up, protesting against the abuses of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the celibacy of the clergy. By 
sheer dint of numbers, the sect has made itself seongnland ; and 
it now comprises the populace of many towns. It is growing 
bold in its numerical strength. At Halberstadt, the other day, the 
modern Luther, preaching in the open air, announced the ap- 
proaching downfall of the Roman Church; an outraged Roman 
Catholic prophesied the earlier downfall of the heretic, and 
sought to give instant effect to his prophecy by knocking M, 
Ronge on the head with a stick; the zealot was in turn 
assailed, and there was a tumult. At Leipzig, Prince John 
of Saxony went to review some troops: he is an opponent 
of the new sect; and the populace, being among the num- 
ber of the enlightened, took advantage of the occasion 
to enter into a controversy with the Prince,—throwing out 
their arguments in the shape of hisses and stones. The Prince 
replied with a volley of musketry; a refutation that told with 
| fatal effect on innocent as well as culpable : so that the Prince, hav~ 
| ing as it were proved too much, by evincing cruelty as well as zea- 
lotry, was forced to retreat from his position; and he left the 
town amid the execration of its inhabitants, having on the whole 
failed in his practical polemics. The schism in Germany, there- 
fore, has reached the fighting stage; and Rome will have to buy 
peace with a loss of domain. 





| 


| 





A few more elections in England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 

oing forward. Mr. Maitland has been returned for Kirkeud- 
Fright ; Colonel M‘Douall being unable to wrest the Stewartry 
from Whig possession. A seat for Belfast, vacated by Sir James 
Tennent, remains in like manner with the Tory party of the 
borough. But in Southwark the result is still doubtful. 

There are three candidates,—Sir William Molesworth, a Radi« 
cal; Mr. Ex-Sheriff Pilcher, a—what? and Mr. Edward Mi 
a Complete Suffragist and representative of Dissent. To haza 
a guess, the Liberals, if united, could return the Member; and 
Mr. Pilcher, who has the Conservative support, is not the man to 
surprise any post by the genius or energy of his approach. But 
the Liberals are not agreed. 

The present eee seems as if it would not = Y" = ordi- 
| nary questions of part litics, but on those of the (no lo 
fer : t Ma nooth Endowment, and the Come 
Sir William Molesworth are about 





ancient castles. Some desperate and indiscreet conspirator set the Corn-law ; Mr. Miall and Mr. Pilcher, about the Endowment 
the whole people at Coblentz singing the Rhine Song, with its | 2nd Poor-law; all are at odds on political subjects: Mr. Miall, 


exasperating burthen declaring that France shall never have that 
river; which was clearly a retort musical for the couplet that 
made such furore in Paris— 
“ Jamais en France, 
Jamais ]’Anglais ne ra.” 

Nay, the King of Prussia went so far as to make a punning 
speech, in which, toasting Queen Victoria, he alluded to the victory 
of Waterloo. On the way to these political orgies, a favourable 
opportunity was seized to pass a direct insult on France. King 
Louis Philippe sent a messenger with despatches for Queen Vic- 
toria, to be delivered on her voyage. The messenger got into a | 
French fishing-boat, and cuabeles in intercepting the British | 
steamers; but he was unprovided with the bunting requisite for 
naval etiquette, and no attention was paid to him by the people in 
the Victoria and Albert. In vain he waved in air the royal auto- 
graph: Lord Adolphus looked a cold unrecognition. “In vain, 
with frantic gesticulation, he beat his uniform-clad breast: the 
very swabbers smiled disdain as the steamers steamed by. They 
— no doubt, that they could understand no age 
ut that of naval signals, and the officer made no sign of that 
kind ; but the evident intent was to give France the “cut.” Such 


for instance, is for universal suffrage; Sir William Molesworth, 
only for “ extension,” with an undefined educational limit; Mr, 
Pilcher, for no extension at all. The Corn-law, although at 
sent the most practical of the three questions, is not the one whi 
most sways the electors; nor would it afford a reason for choosi 
between Molesworth and Miall. Many Liberals object to Sir 
William for sanctioning the Poor-law and the Endowment; 
many who oppose those measures object to Mr. Miall on the 
score of his es political views. It seems doubtful, there- 
fore, whether the ‘division of the majority between the 
and the Dissenter will not leave the Ex-Sheriff’s party in a virtual 
majority—larger in itself than each separate part of the other. 

he position of the matter is this. Three candidates are be- 
fore the electors: neither is, perhaps, exactly suited to all the 
views of the majority of the voters; but in many respects two of 
them are more or less suited to those views—far better suited than 
the third to represent the district which elected Mr. Benjamin 
Wood: while, however, the majority of the electors are disputing 
about the comparative merits of the two better candidates, they 








was the temper in which Queen Victoria, forgetting the hospitali- 


will perhaps suffer the minority to elect the worst candidate, the 
one least suited to the Y Wise would be ocnhyennoealll 
result ; and the electors had look to it. 
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If they can make up their minds to choose Mr. Miall or Sir 
William Molesworth, let them de s0—either would do credit to 
their choice. Mr. Miall advances as the assertor per excellence 
of what is usually called “ civil and religious liberty”: is he 
really so much so as Sir William Molesworth, whose assertion of 
the right to discuss religious subjects, with due deference to the 
feelings of others, is more emphatic than anything that we re- 
member to have seen emanating from a Dissenter? The “ civil 
and religious liberty ” of Dissenters usually means liberty to go 
as far as they desire, but wo betide the controversialist who would 
go further. Such limitation of “ liberty ” is cant—a pretence of 
conceding what is withheld, in order to monopolize what is pro- 
fessed to be mutually allowed. It does not follow that we sane- 
tion opinions because we sanction the right to utter them, and 
there is no value in a principle which cannot be carried out to its 
full extent without reproach from those who profess to assert it : 
yet there is no doubt that many among Mr. Miall’s supporters 
who insist oa freedom in religious matters would doom to social 
proscription the man who should confess to being a “ free- 
thinker.” Due deference for the feelings of others is of course 
understood—that is a point for mere police-regulation. But sub- 
stantial freedom of thought and conscience ought to be absolute. 
Does Mr. Miall go to that length? If not, he falls short of Sir 
William Molesworth, even as the advocate of “ civil and religious 
liberty.” 

Meanwhile, the real question for the electors to consider is, 
scarcely which man is the most perfect in the state of his own 
opinions, but which way the giving of their votes will most help 
to advance the great questions of the time practically at issue. 
To vote for either pees who cannot be returned, is not the 
way todoso. To let Mr. Pilcher into the House of Commons, is 
not the way. The electors must decide for themselves; but that 
is the point for them to consider. 





The Times, carrying out its shrewd method of doing business 
in journalism, has sent its own Special Commissioner into Ireland, 
with instructions to report “from time to time”; and his reports 
have begun. He can scarcely describe what has not already 
been described in divers tours—scarcely record what is not re- 
corded in blue books of bulk most infinite. Nothing nem, there- 
fore, is to be expected from him. He cannot add to the stock of 
knowledge, which already supplies abundant materials to legislate 
for Ireland. But two things are wanting to such legislation. 
The first is statesmanlike genius to grasp the subject, and bend 
the stubborn and complex materials to its will. The second is a 
— public concurrence in the legislation attempted. Know- 
edge may be stored up at the reach of individual statesmen, but 
the public need at least to have a general idea of that knowledge 
pefore they can concur in the legislation to which it points and 
support the legislator. Such popular knowledge might have 
Initigated opposition to some past measures—might facilitate 
others to come ; and it is in that direction that the Special Com- 
missioner of the Times may do good, if he stick to facts and 
things; describing them as graphically as he can, but, above all, 
as accurately. 

Some of the indigenous influences are in conflict. We see 
Archbishop Crolly avowing his intention to give the new Colleges 
a fair trial; while Mr. John O’Conrell sets Archbishop M‘Hale 
apeines his colleague, and hints that the laity will defer to the 

rimate if he be supported by the general hierarchy. Dr. 
Crolly’s moral courage, however, will have its reward: the Irish 

ople cannot resist the advantages held out by the proposed 
Boi eges; the several districts are contending for them with 
animation ; and thus they betray by a foretaste the feeling of 
gratitication which the working of the measure, if 43 carried 
out, is likely to create,—a feeling which Mr. O’Connell has done 
so much to prevent, that its existence is his defeat. 





For a week or so there has been quite a scarcity of Railway 
accidents ; but now they are happening again by the half-score or 
more atatime. The mere enumeration is startling. 

On the Great Western, three accidents. At half-past seven o'clock in 
the morning, the boiler of the engine attached to a train which had just 
left the Maidenhead station exploded: another engine was procured, the 
train began to move, and the boiler of that engine burst. At a quarter 
past ten o'clock, the Exeter mail-train was about to leave Paddington, 
when the boiler burst. No one was hurt; which was quite a favour, con- 
sidering that three boilers burst in three hours—just a boiler-bursting per 

ur. 

The South-western, one. A fire-box was rent open by the pressure of 











the steam, and the engineer was much scalded. A man was struck on the | 


head by a piece of coke, but he only “sustained a slight cut.” 


Gloucester and Bristol, one. A train ran off the rails, but without doing | machinery woul 


any injury. 


Birmingham and Bristol, one. A goods-train was set on fire by a spark | means wou 


from the engine. The damage was not great. 


Norfolk, five. At Wymondham, the horses of some ballast-carriages, | 
employed at night, ran into a train, and were all killed. Near Bishop | 


Stortford, an axle-tree of the engine broke, and a wheel came off. Be- 
tween Norwich and Yarmouth some sheep got upon the line; the train 
passed through them, and several were killed. “The battens along a 
gteat portion of these lines are much too slight.” Between Thetford and 
Brandon, the bottom of a furnace fell out; also a carriage got off the line. 
The Bury Post naively observes—“ Perhaps these various and unusual 
accidents, having occurred with no danger to the passengers, ought rather 
to inspire confidence than fear: but they certainly have had an opposite 
tendency, and the passenger-traflic is very small between Norwich and 
London, compared with what it would no doubt have otherwise been.” 





These little incidents, indeed, might afferd much amusement to pass the 
timein travelling. Passengers might lay bets whether the train will hold 
together for eo many stages, or whether they themselves or the stoker shall 
be smashed; the suspense would cheat the tedious hours: at every jar, 
the layer of the odds would be “iu hopes” ; and on being crushed he 
would have the consolation of winning—for, of course, the odds would 
always be laid on the accident. 

North Midland, three. A mail-train entered the Derby station pro- 
pelled by an engine behind: the train was not stopped in time; it was 
forced forward; a carriage was driven on to the platform, which was 
damaged; and the passengers were all thrown from their seats, some re- 
ceiving severe cuts and contusions. The wounded were taken to the In- 
firmary, where their hurts were dressed. One form of the wagers which 
we suggest might be, whether the passengers shal] finish their journey at 
home or in the hospital. At Masborough, a man attempted to cross 
the line while a train was “ shunting” or backing in a confined station; 
he fell, his legs were cut off, and he died. Between Woodlesford and 
Methley, an engine ran down an embankment thirty feet deep. There 
were only eight passengers, three of whom were much cut and bruised; but 
they bled profusely, were sensible, and even able to walk—which is begin- 
ning to seem wonderful after a railway ride. The others were only bruised; 
and that may be considered as becoming the average condition of railway- 
passengers. An iron “ chair” supporting the railway had broken. 

Northern and Eastern, one. An engine ran off the line, on the new 
part, between Bishop Stortford and Ely: the engine was turned topsy- 
turvy, and the carriages were much shaken; the engineer and stoker being 
thrown into some water, and the passengers “ much knocked about.” A 
small piece of rail had broken off. 

Sunderland and Newcastle, one. Two trains met on a single line: the 
stoker’s arm was broken, and the passengers were “a good deal shaken.” 
Signals had been hoisted to stop one of the trains, but the engine-driver 
“ did not know why he did not stop.” 

Preston, one. Two trains met: one engine went off the rails, carrying 
away two carriages of the other train, “like a pair of panniers.” There 
were nearly a hundred passengers; but they were not seriously injured— 
not more than railway-passengers should be. 

There is not much actual death in this list of seventeen acci- 
dents on nine railways, but a good deal of bloodshed, and more of 
risk. The proximate cause of the accident, in almost every case, 
was evidently some form of carelessness : either the line was used 
prematurely, the apparatus had got out of repair without its be- 
ing observed, or the people employed went about their work heed- 
lessly. All points to more system and discipline. It would be 
impracticable to employ onrailways none but “ gentlemen”—that 
is, educated men of cultivated vigilance and intelligence; and if 
you employ an inferior class you must supply the want of indi- 
vidual tact with rules and discipline. There ought to be a minute, 
thorough, and perpetual examination of all the apparatus. The 
men should be drilled to go through every form of their duty 
with mechanical exactness, as much when they think it un- 
necessary as when they think it necessary. The common soldier, 
whose business it is to destroy life, is so drilled, and effectuall 
for the purpose: how much more needful where the purpose is 
to preserve life, 





While agricultural societies are dining, and practical agricul- 
turists are istening to lectures and instructive speeches hortatory 
of improvement, the precarious state of the weather and the 
harvest remind them how little art has done to secure the pro- 
duce of agriculture against the chances of the seasons. Do they 
know what style of agriculture is best, not for a fine or a bad 
season, but to secure the largest probable mean amount of pro- 
duce in any case? Scarcely. Do they know the extent to 
which machinery might be applied to the business? Quite the 
reverse ; for many a new application of machinery brings to light 
such unexpected advantages as to show that the knowledge and 
expectation of practical men lag far behind the probable results : 
most likely, the ultimate results on a bold and thorough applica- 
tion of machinery, so as to convert agriculture into a real process 
of manufacture by mechanical todls and chemical materials, 
would defy the imagination of any “ practical” man relying on 
present methods. All improvements in manufactures tend to 
change from small separate tools with rude and wholesale 
methods, to large engines with minute and careful methods, 
The huge engine of a cotton-mill and the vastness of the whole 
establishment are in an inverse ratio to the minute and elaborate 
care with which every single stage of the process is prepared, so 
that every thread pursues its destined course. An experiment 
some time back, in multiplying wheat by a very minute method 
of culture, was marvellously successful. What is done in a few 
feet of ground may be done over a field, by applying proportionate 
labour to the larger surface. That would demand an enormous 
access of agricultural labour—greater, no doubt, than the supply : 
at present the supply exceeds the demand. Thus applied, then, 

e a substitute for living labour without super- 
seding it; and at the same time, presuming success, augmented 
ld be found for the support and payment of that 
labour. Considering the principle which has regulated improve- 
ment in all human production, we look forward to the day when 
corn-growing will be an unprotected manufacture; and the 
present lecturings and conferences are a step in the right direc- 
tion, although the neophytes scarcely guess whither the new 
path may lead them. 








Che Queen's Visit ta Germany. 
Our regular narrative left Queen Victoria and Prince Albert at the 
Palace of Briihl, after their return from seeing the illumination on the 
Rhine and at Cologne: an exhibition which is computed to have cost the 
King and the town 20,000 thalers—more than 3,000/. At the Palace that 
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night there was a sumptuous banquet, at which, besides the Queen and 
Prince Albert, there were present the King and Queen of the Belgians, Prince 
William of Solms, the Dutchess Dessau, Prince Frederick of Prussia, 
Prince William of Prussia, uncle to the King, Prince Maximilian of Neu- 
wied, a celebrated traveller in the North of Europe and America, the Arch- 
duke Frederick of Austria, the Earl and Countess of Westmoreland, 
Colonel Fox, and a host of titled persons. The banquet was followed by 
& concert, at which Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, Staudigl, Pischek, Liszt, 
and about a hundred and fifty other musicians assisted. Among the 
music was a quartet composed by Meyerbeer for the occasion. 

The party at the Palace broke up on Thursday; when the King con- 
ducted his Royal guests of England to his chateau of Stolzenfels. They 
set out at eleven o'clock that morning, and proceeded to Bonn; where the 
civic authorities were in attendance to pay their respects. At the pier, 
decorated with flags and banners, the tourists embarked amid the cheers 
of a great concourse. Their vessel was the Kénig, belonging to the Prus- 
sian Monarch. His Majesty proposed that the Fairy should be used; but 
Queen Victoria, out of compliment to her host, preferred voyaging in his 
boat. The correspondent of the Morning Post waives the opportunity to 
describe the scenery of the Rhine, but touches upon the effect which it had 
upon the Queen— 

“ Her Majesty's impression on first viewing the banks of this noble river seemed 
to be those of disappointment, and the scenery appeared to strike her as being 
inferior in grandeur to that which she had seen last autumn during her sojourn 
at Blair Athol. But as the vessel moved magnificently along, breasting the cur- 
rent of the exulting and bounding stream, the Sieben-Gebirge, with the castled 
crag of Drachenfels, and the ‘ wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been,’ crown- 
ing the gray summits of the Stromberg, and Wolherberg and Hemmerich burst 
upon the view, her Majesty expressed her admiration and delight at the 
glorious spectacle, in such glowing terms as showed her to be an ardent admirer 
of the beauties of nature. Each of the frequent feudal but now chiefless castles 
Were pointed out and described to her Majesty; and, happily, only one shower and 
that of short duration marred the pleasure of the voyage, but neither the rain 
nor the strong wind drove her Majesty from the deck; where she remained under 
an awning, coutemplating the diversitied beauties of the scenery as the steamer 
opened upon each succeeding reach of the river.” 

When the steamer reached Coblentz, the party landed, and were saluted 
from the opposite shore by the castle of Ehreubreitstein with 2,500 dis- 
charges from the mouths of 400 cannon; while 5,000 muskets at Cob- 
lentz echoed the peal of artillery. Received by the authorities of the 
town, their Majesties hastily passed through to the Stolzenfels; where se- 
veral guests had already arrived, including the Duke of Nassau, the Prince 
and Princess Metternich, the Duke of Hesse, and many who had been at 
Briihl. At eight o'clock there was a splendid banquet, followed by a dis- 
play of fire-works. It began with a blue-light thrown up from Queen 
Victoria's yacht Fairy; then there was the bursting of rockets and Roman 
candles from all parts, with the flash and roar of artillery from Ehren- 
breitstein; but the most striking part of the display was the mock conflagra- 
tion of the t »wers on the heights along both coasts, fetching out the nearest 
points of the scenery in bold relief against the black mountains behind. 

A striking trait of the popular accomplishment in music was noted by 
the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle while the people were waiting 
for the fire-works. The gayety had been somewhat noisy— 

“ The little village, nestled in the dark shade of the hill, glimmered with 
glancing lights; other glowwormlike sparks, far up the hill, marked the chateau; 
and here and there the ray of a moving lantern told of preparations for the fire- 
work fete. And, meantime, the night came darkly on. The steamers glided over 
the silent river like so many white water-snakes, veering hither and thither amid 
the turbid eddies of the stream. The dim outline of the hilly banks could just be 
caught faintly traced against the sky, from masses of massive shadow. 

“ But anon the scene changed—the moon rose, pouring all beauty upon the 
night. Not a breath of air was stirring ; the noble river gleamed in the moon- 
shine like the most virgin of molten silver; the embowering hills, their green 
slopes and deep gorges either sleeping in the fair light, or thrown into the darkest 
shade, rose in long dimly-seen ridges against the sky ; the white walls of Stolzen- 
fels emerged all radiant from the deep greenery of the forest, and the deep silence 
of the night hallowed the whole noble scene. 

“ The silence did not last long. A deep manly voice on board the steamer in 
which I was took up the first notes of a German national air—the ‘ Rhine Song’ ; 
and in an instant, a rolling, pealing chorus of national music, beautifully sung in 
parts, was caught up, echoed from steamer to steamer in a massive simple strain 
of harmony. The song would have told under any circumstances; but sung where 
it was, by Germans on the moonlit river, the pealing burden, which defies the 
French, avd vows that ‘they will never have the Rhine,’ had naturally a most 
striking effect.” 

The English anthem and national song, “God save the Queen” and 
* Rule Britannia,” followed, with other choral pieces. By midnight all was 
over; and the thickening rain drove everybody within doors. 

A drenching rain fell throughout Friday, and the Queen did not stir 
from the chateau. 

At half-past eleven o'clock on Saturday morning, Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert took their leave of the Queen of Prussia; and, accompanied 
by the King with a numerous retinue, repaired on board the yacht The 
King took leave, and returned on shore; where he remained on the beach, 
waving his adieus, as long as the steamer continued in sight. As the 
vessel passed the villages on its passage upthe Rhine, the Queen desired 
that it should keep close in-shore and slacken its speed, in order to gratify 
the curiosity of the people who collected on the banks. 

Mayence, where the Queen next landed, is the capital of the dutchy of 
Hesse Darmstadt; but it is garrisoned by Prussian and Austrian troops, to 
the number of 10,000 or more. 
ment House; the white Austrian and blue Prussian uniforms contrasting 
with the brown masses of the civil population. Artillery thandered and 
music played while the Queen was landing: but with small delay her 
Majesty and her companions entered the Government House; where they 
were received by Prince William of Prussia, Governor of Mayence. ‘The 
Royal party did not stay there long; but proceeded to the Hotel de lEu- 
rope, where sleeping-rooms had been prepared. At nightfall, the Queen was 
entertained by a military serenade. 

Sunday was a day of rest. In the afternoon, the Queen and Prince 
Albert attended Divine service at the English church. In the morning 
some few visiters called at the Hotel, and amorg them was the Duke of 
Hesse Darmstadt. Afterwards they dined with Prince William at the Go- 
vernment House. — 

The correspondent of the Times gives the following as the exact words 
in which the King of Prussia toasted Queen Victoria at the banquet in the 
Palace of Briihl, on the 12th instant: the writer, however, first making 
this explanation— 


| 
| 
| 


“It was formerly the custom of the German armies, after having won a battle, 
to fire on the very field of battle a round of all the artillery as a proclamation ot 
the victory. This was called ‘ Victoria Schiessen.’ The custom has grown 
into desuetude; but the term remains, and the word ‘ Victoria’ is therefore in the 
German language and poetry especially consecrated to victory, and associated 
with the idea of a song of triumph after battle. Indeed, the word is only used 
in Germany in this sense, except as the name of the Goddess of Victory.” 

This is the King’s speech— 

“ Gentlemen, fill your glasses to the brim! 
with unspeakable delight every British and German heart. 


There is a word which inspires 
That word resounded 


| once over a field of battle, after a fieree struggle, as the symbol of a brotherhood 


| and extending the suffrage; but I refuse now to say how far 


in arms, which had been blessed with success. This day that word resow 
after thirty years of peace, that happy fruit of the arduous work of those days, 
here in the German lands, on the banks of the beautiful stream of the Rhine, 
That word is ‘ Victoria,’ 

* Gentlemen, take your glasses, and empty them to the last drop. The object 
of the toast is, ‘Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Treland. Long 
live Queen Victoria, and her most illustrious Consort !’” 


The Metropolis. 


A numerous meeting of Southwark electors was held at the Bridge House 
Hotel, London Bridge, on Monday evening, to receive a statement, vivd voce, 
of Sir William Molesworth’s political views. About two hundred of the 
most influential electors were present. Mr. William Hawes was voted into 
the chair; and he strongly commended Sir William to the suffrages of the 
borough. Sir William Molesworth began his address by claiming the im- 
dulgence of the electors, as he was fatigued by travelling a day and night 
to attend the meeting. He was now and then interrupted by questions or 
remarks. He declared that he adhered to the principles which had go- 
verned his conduct for the nine years that he was in Parliament: he was 
neither a Whig nor a Tory, but a Radical. He was in favour of an ex- 
tension of the franchise. An elector asking “How far?” Sir William 
replied — 

“T shall be at all times ready to support the demand of the 





= for increasing 
would carry it, for 
1 know not, with the increasing knowledge and intelligence of the British people, 
how far it might not ultimately be extended.” 

His declaration for Free ‘Trade was most emphatic— 

“ To any duty imposed to protect the commodities of this country, or any of 
her colonies, I am decidedly Hostile. And my opinion is, that all such duties 
should be removed; for they are injurious to the great masses of the community, 
inasmuch as they restrict commerce, and diminish the means of employing labour 
and capital. * * * But of all protective duties, that which is most injurious 
to the trade and commerce of this country is the Corn-law.” 

In answer to a question which had been asked of him, he said that had 
he been in Parliament, he should have supported the Maynooth College 
Bill: im favour of which he cited arguments derived from the compact of 
the Union, the pledge implied in the continued support of the grant by the 
Liberal party, and the policy of well-educating the priests at home. But 
he should have supported Mr. Ward's motion, to pay the grant out of the 
funds of that monster grievance the Irish Established Church. On the 
subject of Church establishments generally, he was in favour of the Volun- 
tary principle. He concluded by offering to answer any questions. 

Several electors rose to put questions; but it was arranged that they should 
be regularly put through the Chairman. They were as follows— 

Whether Sir William Molesworth was in favour of universal suffrage? 24, 
whether he was an advocate of the system by which persons were liable to prose- 
cution for expressing freeiy their opinions upon religion and th y? 3d, whe- 
ther he would support a proposition, were it made, for endowing the Roman 
Catholic Church? and 4th, would he consent to any further advance to the 
Roman Catholic College of Maynooth ? 

Sir William Molesworth answered thus— 

“In reply to the first question, I have already told you I am ia favour of an 
extension of the suffrage; and when | was asked by some gentleman what limit I 
would put upon it, answered—assign no limit, but that with the increasing edu- 
cation and increasing intelligence of the people a greater number would acquire 
and ought to acquire electoral rights. But if the question is, would I at once sap- 
port a proposal for universal suffrage, | answer, I would not: not that I apprehend 
any extreme danger would arise from the change, but that I think the time has 
not yet arrived when that measure could be obtained, and because I know that 
more evil is done to the cause of the extension of the suffrage by demanding teo 
much at once, than by waiting for that gradual progress which must rapidly follow 
from the increased knowledge and civilization ot the people. Thesecond question I 
do not so clearly understand: but if it be, whether 1 think that every man should 
have the right calmly and dispassionately to express his opinion in favour of any 
religion, I—[ An Elector—* Or against any religion.” Or against any religion— 
I answer, without doubt, provided in so doing he respec te feelings of others. 
With free, conscientious, and proper discussion, whether for or against religion, 
the law ought not to interfere: but no man has a right openly to wound the feel- 
ings of others by any public demonstration which might have that effect. The 
question as to Maynooth I believe I have already sufficiently amswered; and with 
regard to the endowment of the Catholic Church, all I can say is, that I have 
said before, that I am, as a general principle, in favour of the Voluntary principle, 
and am not now prepared to pledge myself to support a measure for endowing the 
Roman Catholic clergy; but if on any future occasion it should become a ques- 
tion of great national policy whether any of the funds of the Protestant Established 
Church of Ireland should be appropriated to the benefit of the Catholic clergy, I 
will not now express any opinion on the subject, but I will myself to this— 


| that if you disapprove of my conduct on that question, 1 will at once resign my 


These were drawn up around the Govern- | 


trust into your hands.” 

Asked “ How as to the Poor-laws?” Sir William said, that he never 
shrank from the responsibility of having supported the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act: but he should at all times be found ready and willing to assist 
in removing all proved abuses in that law. 

Mr. E. Cooper proposed a resolution, expressing regret at the death of 
Mr. Benjamin Wood, and pronouncing Sir William Molesworth a fit and 
proper person to succeed him in the representation of the borough. Mr. 
Maynard, advocating universal sufirage at some length, declared that he 


| would not vote for Sir William Molesworth, because that gentleman would 


not extend the sufirage to “ every man of mature age, not tainted by 
crime.” ‘The resolution was carried with but nine dissentients; and after 
some reciprocation of thanks, the meeting broke up. 

Mr. Miall has met his friends daily. He did so on Monday evening, at 
the Literary Institution, in the Borongh Road; Mr. J. J. Webb in the 
chair. The attendance was at first seanty; but gradually it inereased to. 
the number of about a hundred and fifty. Mr. Miall stated that he 
accepted the invitation to stand principally that he might afford the Dis 
senting electors an opportunity of declaring their sentiments on the subj 
of the Maynooth Endowment Bill; sentiments which he did not think 
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William Molesworth suited to speak. Alluding to that measure and the 
distracted state of Ireland, he described the people as in spirit evading the 
law and yet in the letter obeying it, and thus undermining the free con- 
stitution of the realm; and Sir Robert Peel as therefore determined to meet 
moral influence with moral corruption. Mr. Apsley Pellatt moved a reso- 
lution, to the effect that it was desirable that the electors of Southwark 
should have an opportunity of recording their decided disapproval of the 
policy adopted by the Maynooth Endowment Act; and that, with a view 
to this end, the meeting recommended Mr. Miall, the editor of the Z/oncon- 
Jormist, as a fit and proper person to represent the borough in Parliament. 
It was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Miall again met the electors on Tuesday, at the Lecture-room in 
Great Suffolk Strect—with the same Chairman; and touched upon the 
chief political points at issue. He had been accused of “ dividing the 
Liberal interest "— 


Was the Liberal interest comprehended in the few gentlemen who, after a confer- 





| 
} 


Now, he would first wish to know what was meant by the “ Liberal body”? | * wor gwar maga 


ence with the Reform Club, determined on a candidate, without at all informing | 


themselves of the views of the great body of the electors? He thought that the 
first point to be decided was, which was the candidate who really divided the in- 
terest, by ascertaining which would receive the greatest amount of support from 
the body of the constituency? He believed his sentiments to be more in accord- 
ance with the feelings of the electors than those of any other candidate. He 
could see no great harm that would result even if the Liberal interest was divided 
on the present occasion, and thus cause the return of a Conservative Member. 
He did not think that there was much difference in the Parliamentary votes, con- 
duct, and arguments of either Whig or Tory. It would be found that all the 
great Parliamentary parties, Whig, Tory, and Radical, united in fleecing the 
people. Let the people ask for more liberty, and they were all agreed that it was 
not the time. Speak of the extension of the franchise, and they would say that 
the oh cod must be more educated ere that could be granted. He could not see 
what great injury would result to a Radical constituency by their — him | 
fn place of a a or decided Conservative. The Government, during 
the past session, had brought forward and carried a measure deeply affecting the 
religious and political liberties of the whole empire. Instead of acting on the 
Volun a, they by the Maynooth Endowment Bill sought to hire the 
Roman Catholic clergy, so that they might no longer sympathize with their | 
flocks; which they would naturally do when dependent on their self-made contri- 
butions. This Endowment Bill was suggested by Sir Robert Peel's colleague, (he 
could call him nothing else) Lord John Russell: it was but the point of the 
wedge, and the endowment of the whole of the Roman Catholic clergy would 
follow. By this means, three established religions would be made, and each be 
bu yy the taxation of the whole state. 

e avowed himself as explicitly for free trade as Sir William Moles- 
worth, and also as the advocate of Complete Suffrage. In reply to ques- 
tions, Mr. Miall said that he was qualified to take his seat in Parliament, 
and that he would support. Mr. Villiers’s motion. An elector wanted to 
know his views on the Poor-laws: on which he answered— 

He believed the bad administration of the former Poor-law created great and 
—— mischief; but he also thought that it was possible to have cured that 
mischief without subjecting the poor to any kind of suffering. He thought that 
the man who would not work should not eat; but when a man gave evidence of a | 
willingness towork, then no obstacle ought to be placed in his way to prevent the | 
accomplishment of that object. Let them have a free and enlarged representa- 
tion, and there would be little difficulty in adjusting the Poor-law. 

Mr. Lee Stevens, a member of Sir William Molesworth’s Committee, ad- 
dressed the meeting; recommending that Sir William Molesworth should | 
be returned this time, and Mr. Miall at a future election. Eventually, re- 
solutions passed in favour of supporting Mr. Miall, and defraying the ex- 

‘ penses of his election by a public subscription. 

Sir William Molesworth again held a meeting with his friends on Thurs- 

day evening—RMr. Lee Stevens in the chair—when several of Mr. Miall’s 
rters attended. The Chairman took some pains to show that Sir 

iam was not a Whig, and was not put forward by the Reform Club. 

Sir William Molesworth began his own speech by declaring, that if the ma- 
jority of the Liberals were disposed to support some other gentleman, no 
one would be more willing to retire than he. He repeated several of the | 


| tural drawings, 


Yesterday, Taylor was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment; Angier to 
transportation for life. 

A flagrant case of surreptitiously obtaining an allotment of railway shares was 
investigated at Clerkenwell Police-office on Saturday. Edmund Yeakall was 
charged with forging the name of Colonel Howard Stanley, of Home Park, Wind- 
sor, to the subscription contract-deed of the South Midland (Northampton and 
Leicester) Railway Company, for the amount of 8001, forty shares of 20/. each, 
with intent to defraud the Company. Messrs. Stevens and Fearon, of Gray’s Inn, 
the solicitors to the Company, received a letter on the 28th May, purporting to be 
written by “Colonel Howard Stanley,” of “Home Park, Windsor,” requesting an 
allotment of one hundred shares in the railway. In consequence of this, forty 
shares were allotted; and notice was sent to the Colonel, on the 5th July; on the 
15th, the deposit of 44/. was paid to the Company's bankers; and on the 3st 
the prisoner signed the subscription-deed. The solicitors having received some 
information respecting the accused, inquiries were instituted; and it was found 
that Colonel Howard Stanley, residing in the Home Park at Windsor, was entirely 
A few days since, Yeakall was apprehended in front of the 
Stock Exchange. The prisoner, who described himself as an artist residing in 
Union Street, Southwark, made no defence; merely requesting that if he was to 
be remanded it should be till an early day, as he was then engaged on architee- 
and wanted to go into the country for three months. He was re- 
manded for a week. 

On the following day, another charge of attempting to defraud the Company 
was made against a Mr. Charles Lander, who described himself as a land 


| surveyor, and who resided in Webber Street, Blackfriars Road. The evidence 


adduced proved that the accused applied for fiftyshares in the name of Ferdinand 
De Lisle, of “ Russell House, Balham Hill”: Mr. De Lisle being well known as a 
merchant and banker, twenty-five shares were allotted to the applicant; who paid 
the deposit and signed the subscription-deed. It was afterwards discovered that 
Mr. De Lisle had been personated, and that he did not live at Russell House: on 


| inquiry there, it was found that the house was to be let; and an old woman who 
| had charge of it stated, that a gentleman had called and induced her to receive 


ressed to Mr. De Lisle, representing himself to be that person. At the 
uantity of railway documents and a memorandum-book 
that he had largely dealt in shares. He was remanded. 

Maynard, the person chai with negotiating the return of rty stolen on 
the Great Western alleges ovat up at the Guildhall line-ctBice for re- 
examination on Saturday. Mr. Clarkson applied for a remand of the prisoner, as 
he would have other charges to make against him. He should, he said, hereafter 
have to prefer a second charge in respect to receiving 1501. for the restoration of a 
writing-desk, containing railway shares of considerable value, and which was 
stolen from the Great Western Railway in May last. The Company were deter- 
mined to punish the parties concerned in these robberies, if possible. He should 
also have to charge the prisoner with bigamy: only ten days before he was ap- 
prehended on the present oceasion, he had married Miss Maxted, a lady of respect- 
able connexions, he having a wife now living, whom he married in 1822. The 

risoner had been convicted and sentenced to transportation in 1816; which term 
ne served on board the hulks. Some papers which had been found at the pri- 
soner’s house were read: they were notes for conversation, of a very suspicious 
kind, evidently referring to negotiations for the return of property. Papers were 
also found written in short-hand, and stenographic writers partially translated 
them. The accused was remanded to the 29th instant. 

Bean, the man charged with killing his wife in Tower Street, has been set at 
liberty; a Coroner's Jury having returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death.” 

A boy named Arkden, the son of a Barking fisherman, has died from the effects 
of hydrophobia, after suffering dreadful agonies. He had been bitten in the leg, 
nest month previously, by a mastiff puppy, but had taken no heed of the 
wound. 

Strict search has been instituted into the official books in the several offices and de- 
partments of the Customs in connexion with the warehousing or bonding departmeiits 


letters 
prisoner's house, a large 
were found, which oud 


| at the London Docks, respecting the lately-discovered discrepancies in the delivery 


of goods from the warehouses: through the instrumentality of a clerk supposed 


| to be in collusion with others, a larger quantity has been delivered than was 


ye age by virtue of the warrant or entry passed by the merchant in the Long 
toom, or by the amount of duty which had been paid. It is understood that 
proof of design in these discrepancies would inculpate several parties in connexion 
with the same department; but in the absence of any present proof to that effeet, 


| proceedings against them are suspended. 


Major-General Pasley's report to the President of the Board of Trade on the 


declarations that he made at the previous meeting; and, though adhering | late accident at the Camden station of the Birmingham Railway has been pub- 


to the opinion that the Maynooth College Bill was a political necessity in 
critical state of Irish affairs, he said that, believing the grant now to be 





sufficient for its purpose, he should oppose any proposition for its further 
increase. After he had done, there wasa good deal of noisy and disorderly 
di ion; Mr. Miall’s supporters denouncing Sir William as a Whig, and 

trying to entrap him into unpopular avowals by troublesome questions. 

Eventually, however, a resolution in Sir William’s favour was carried, by 

an overwhelming majority. 

The friends of Mr. Pilcher received his first personal address on Tues- 
day. Asreported, it amounted to nothing. Mr. Grisenthwaite advocated 
his claims on the score that Mr. Pilcher was “determined to support the 
Protestant religion,” and to oppose the New Poor-law. The meeting ad- 
journed till Friday. 

In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Wednesday, Mr. Commissioner Holroyd gave 
judgment on a point raised in the case of Chambers and Son. The question was, 
whether certain property which had come to the assignees of the bankrupts was 
to be administered under the bankruptcy as the joint estate of the two bank- 


uu 


rupts, or as the cl 7 . Chambers the me Ques T a four 
i jes 0 which the question arose,—the n’s tre or 
howe” the Obettle estate, the Windsor estate, and the Northaw estate. 
Commissioner decided, that the several jes in question were liable to 

be c for the benefit of the joint creditors, to the amount of the sums which | 


to have been advanced for or on account of these different estates. This | 


is expected to expedite the payment of a dividend on the bankrupts’ 
estate ; which’ was fixed for the 10th of November next, and is expected to be 


Mit the Central 
Criminal Court, on Wednesday, one Peat, a young man, was 


and uttering a bill of exchange for 150/., and defrauding Messrs. 


a 


Queen, from Buckingham Palace. 


propery of the 
accused had been employed in the Palace. The evidence was conclusive, and 


| 


lished. It recites the particulars of the occurrence as they have appeared in the 
journals. The General ascribes the disaster to the ili-conduct of the engine- 
driver; who has since been discharged by the Company. “Iam of opinion that 
the chief cause of this accident was the neglect and want of judgment on the 


| part of James Unsworth, the engineman of the Lancaster mail-train, who knew 
| that the goods-train had not passed him, which it ought to 


have done several 


miles before he reached the tunnel; and therefore, considering the thick fog, he 


| ought not on any account to have passed the bridge, on the other side of which 


— —s from the goods siding is situate at the distance of only 44 yards 
yond it.” 

A frightful aceident accurred on board the Moonlight iron steamer, at Hun- 
gerford Pier, on Monday evening. The vessel had been at by a rope to 
another steamer, and on the order being given to go on the rope was not cast off; 
it instantly became taut, and catching the leg of a passenger, a lad named Pur 
sell, one foot was cut sheer off at the ankle-joint, and the thigh was also much 
shattered. The sufferer was conveyed to the Charing Cross Hospital, and on 
Tuesday the leg was amputated at the knee. It is said that the men connected 
with the steamer were squabbling with a rival boat, instead of attending to their 
duty. 

A very destructive fire occurred on Monday night in the narrowest part of 
Aldermanbury, by which property to the value of upwards of 100,000/. is estimated 
to have been consumed. It broke out a little before eight o'clock, in the basement of 
the large warehouse of Messrs. Bradbury and Company, Manchester warehousemen ; 
and in a few seconds after the smoke was first observed by some workmen on the 

and-floor the lower part of the building was in flames. The ises extend 
ck from Aldermanbury to the Guildhall Police-court; and being full of inflamma- 
ble property, in an hour and a half they were completely gutted, despite of the 
exertions of the firemen, who had twenty engines at work. The neighbouring 
buildings and their contents were much injured by the fire and the water. From 
the narrowness of the street, the whole front of an opposite warehouse was more 





ny, the bankers : the bill was discounted on his presenting a forged 

4 Katham,'«genteman with whom he had lived as groom, and who . 
t The bill purported to be drawn upon Mr. Latham | St. Paul's in a very striking manner to the s 
Peat was found guilty, and sentenced to be | and Eastward the glare could be seen as far as E 


than once in flames. The blaze shortly after eight o'clock was tremendous, 
| lighting up all the steeples in the neighbourhood, and exhibiting the outline: of 

tators on the bridges Westward; 
i Thousands of le 


E 
flocked from all parts of London; and the Police hued mavh difficulty in keepmg 


lor, a cabinetmaker, was tried for stealing a silver | a clear space for the firemen. The origin of the fire is not known. 


Messrs. Bradbury and Company's }remises were completely filled with goods, 
and even on the evening of the fire 8,000/ worth had been received, forming the 
autumm stock. From the official report of the damage done it rs, that 
Messrs. Bradbury's warehouse, contents, furniture, and a honse adjoining, Were 
completely consumed. The insurance amounts to 75,0001. Ten other warehouses 
have been more or less injured; some damage has been done to the es 
Office in Guildhall Yard; and the stained-glass window at the Wes end of 
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the Guildhall has been injured. It is said that the da done to the premises 
and goods of Messrs. Oliver, which adjoin Bradbury's warehouse, amounts 
to 15,0007. 

An unusual investigation into the cause of the disaster took place on Thurs- 
day. Mr. Payne, the City Coroner, called together a Jury to make the inquiry; 
ont in eoning it he told them that there existed an old law, which for some 
time 


been almost in abeyance, and which gave him the power to inquire into | 


the causes of fires as well as into those of deaths. He intended, as the present 
inquiry showed, to revive that old law; for he considered it of the greatest public 
importance to ascertain the cause of fires, to determine whether they resulted 
from accident, criminal neglect, or design. Evidence was given by a great many 
persons. It appears that the fire originated among some waste paper lying under 
@ street-zrating by which the basement of the premises was lighted: how the 
— ignited is not known, but most probably it did so from a spark or piece of 

ghted substance falling through the grating. A verdict was given that the 
fire was the result of accident. 

Mr. Green made a night-ascent in his balloon from Vauxhall Gardens on 
Wednesday; and, from the boisterous wind which prevailed, he incurred much 
danger on his descent. He was rapidly carried from the Gardens in the direction 
of Gravesend, and when about six miles past that town he descended. His car 
touched the earth; but the wind was so strong that the balloon was dragged along 
the surface for three or four miles, and at last got into a dike. The aéronaut 
attempted to get out, but he became entangled in the netting; and the balloon 

in started off, dragging him with it. At length the car fell into a deeper 
dike. Mr. Green now became alarmed for his life; and, having a knife in fis 
et, he cut the cordage in which he was entangled, and thus got free. The 
car, and its contents, were carried far away from him by the wind. 


The name of the Hungerford Suspension-bridge has been changed to that of | months since, in March 1844, Lieutenant-General Georg 


Charing Cross. 





The Probinces. 
The official declaration of the poll was made at Sunderland on Friday; 


when the numbers were pronounced to be—for Hudson, 626; Thomp- | 


son, 498; majority, 128: and Mr. Hudson therefore was declared duly 
None of Colonel Thompson’s party made their appearance. In 


addressing the electors, Mr. Hudson averred that the only alloy to his gra- | 


tification was that all could not be successful—that his honourable oppo- 
nent could not be elected as well as himself. He exhibited with great de- 
light a copy of the Times of the same day, containing the result of the 
poll on the previous afternoon. In conclusion, the Mayor announced that 

. Hudson had placed in the hands of two gentlemen the sum of 300/. 
for the benefit of the charitable institutions of the town. 

At a meeting of the Lancashire Central Short-time Committee, on Wed- 
nesday, a plan was adopted for obtaining petitions to Parliament, next 
session, in favour of a ‘len-hours Bill, from the inhabitants, clergymen, 
and medical men, of as many towns and from as many millowners as 
possible, and for holding meetings in the agricultural districts to procure 
petitions, and also memorials to Agricultural Members requesting them to 
vote for the measure. It was likewise resolved to ask Mr. Henry Ashton 
of Bolton to procure a meeting of masters, to receive a deputation from the 

time Committees, in order to agree upon the draft of a bill. 

A meeting of about 2,000 colliers took place at Bilston on Monday. 

were exhorted by divers speakers to join the Miners Association; and 
the advantages of a strike for the next three months were pointed out. 
It is said that the meeting evinced little sympathy with the orators. 

The Birntingham Journal announces that a general turn-out of the Staf- 
fordshire puddlers, miners, and colliers, is imminent. A partial strike has 
already taken place, in consequence of a reduction of wages; and as the re- 
duction is to be general, it is feared all the men will strike. 





At Carlisle Assizes, last week, Sir James Graham appeared as plaintiff in an 
action against Mr. Tweddle, a tenant, for breach of an agreement in the culture 
of land. The case had been referred to Mr. Otter, a barrister, as arbitrator. The 
landlord claimed half-a-year’s rent, which had been paid into court: it was agreed 
on both sides that the arbitrator's award should include another half-year’s rent, 
newly accruing; and thus the only claim of the landlord really in litigation was 
1371, which was made up of two sums claimed as Ities for overcropping in 
1843 and 1844. The tenant also had a ceediion damages for illegal distress 
and for seeds. The agreement had been concluded with the defendant's father in 
1822: it contained twenty-two conditions, many of which were contradictory, and 
perfectly inapplicable to the land in question; for instance, the tenant was bound 

to reside on the premises, insure and whitewash the building, consume the ves- 
tures on the land, reclaim the moor-land, and generally to comply with all and 
pe Aree rule, and regulation established, or that might be established, by 
the of the manor or his agent, for the improvement of the country.” The 
rotation cropping required by the agreement was what is termed among agricul- 
turists a “ six-years course,"—that is, two white crops before fallow; in the fol- 
lowing year a green crop; fourth, wheat or barley; fifth and sixth, pasture. 
follow out this course, sup 
the tenant would have at ten acres out of in ti 
years the whole would be in tillage; whereas a penalty (called, however, not a 
penalty, but a “ pactional rent”) of 101. an acre was by the agreement a 
upon him for having in any one year more than one-half of the whole in tillage. 

terms of the agreement do not seem to have been regarded by either party. 
It appeared by the evidence, that Sir James Graham had virtually concurred in 
the mode of farming adopted by his tenant, and actually held him up as an ex- 
ample after which his other tenants should copy, and his land as a specimen of 
excellent management. The defendant and his father, it was proved in evidence, 
had been selected from among the tenants, with a full knowledge of these 
breaches, as those who had cultivated their lands in the most praiseworthy 
manner; and at the meetings of the County Agricultural Society, presided 
= by Sir James G , premiums h; 


, and in every six 


self. 
to the plaintiff from the alleged violation of the agreement. The land 
was shown to be in a superior state of cultivation: Mr. Birrell, a land- 
surveyor, stated that it “was ir a more advantageous condition than it would 
have with the prescribed mode of cropping.” Only one part of it (two acres 
and one rod) was in an objectionable state ; that was the only part which had 
been managed stolatly in socenianee wih Ge rules of the agreement. Mr. Addison, 
the tiff’s counsel, did not claim the penalty on the score of any practical in- 
py, his client's right to recover the 10/. an acre for the overcropping 
the last two years. He did not mean to say they had suffered any damage. 
The defendant had violated his contract, and must be made to pay the penalty. 
It was not to recover damages, but to teach tenants that Sir James was not be 
Bet at defiance and his agreements set at ht, that this action was bt.” 
A passage in the evidence of Mr. Henry Braithwaite, another tenant of Sir 
James's, is remarkable—“ I know that the defendant received the Liberal candi- 
dates at his house last election; and I believe he voted against Sir James’s 
Party fon that occasion. 1 know another tenant named Saunders. I did not 


To | 
ing the fields tobe of equal size, every alternate year | 
fifteen in ti 


been awarded to defendant | 
management, and presented by the hands of the Baronet him- | 
It was not even pretended that the slightest damage had accrued | 


| know if he voted against Sir James's party; but he left his farm shortly afver- 
} wards.” The award of the arbitrator was for the defendant“ The defendant.to 
| deduct from the half-year’s rent (which became due after action brought, and 
| formed no part of the sum sued for) the sum of 41. &s. for seeds, and 40s. 

for making a wrongful distress upon Mr. Tweddle’s crop. The plaintiff to pay 
all costs of the action, and of the reference and award.” 

At Liverpool Assizes, on Monday, was tried an action to recover the sum of 
9991. on a policy granted by the Argus Office, insuring the life of Mr. Louis 
Schwabe, a native of Germany, but for many years a silk-manufacturer at Man- 
chester. The plaintiff was Mr. Schwabe's widow and administratrix; the plea of 
the defendants was that Mr. Schwabe had committed suicide. Ever sinee 1843 
he had been in a state of so much excitement, from hereditary predisposition and 
too great application to business, that for a time he was placed under the care of a 
| keeper. In January last, he pat an end to his existence, by drinking half a wine- 

glassful of sulphuric acid. The defendants rested much on the case of Borradaile 
versus Hunter: in that case, the Jury returned a = verdict, stating that 
Mr. Borradaile voluntarily threw himself over a bridge, knowing that he 
should thereby destroy his life, but that at the time of committing the act he 
was not capable of distinguishing right from wrong; but the Judges of the Com- 


mon Pleas held that the case came within the meaning of a clause in the policy 
| which stipulated that it should be void if the party insured should die “ iw 
own hand.” if the 


In the present policy it was we ne that it should be void 

party should commit “ suicide”; which the plaintiff's counsel contended to indicate 
a real felonicus self-murder committed while in a responsible state of mind. The 

| Jury supported that view, returning a verdict for the amount clai 


| An extraordinary investigation commenced at Bath yesterday week. Eighteen 
e Dick died in that cit 
rather suddenly; but the members of his family then with him, Mrs. Bri 

his daughter, and her son by a previous marriage, Mr. Thomas, would not allow 
an inquest to be held; and it is said that they did so at Mr. Thomas's instance. 
The eldest son of the General, Mr. George Dick, was in India at that time: when 
he left England a will existed in his favour; but after General Dick’s death a 
testament was produced, leaving the property to his grandson, Mr. Thomas. 
There had been an affectionate correspondence between Mr. Dick and his father 
up to the time of the General's death. Mr. Dick has come from India to in- 
quire into the circumstances of his father’s death. On Friday, a Coroner's Jury 
assembled, and in their presence the body was exhumed at the Cemetery. It was 


found very fresh, having been buried in lead. The brain was examined by several 
medical gentlemen; and the viscera were taken out, pe in a jar, sealed up, and 
| delivered to Mr. Herapath, the eminent chemist, to be analysed. 


| The Coroner's Jury at Reading have returned a verdict of “ Wilfal Murder” 
against Spicer, the man whose wife was found dead in a cellar. 

A desperate attempt at robbery and murder has been made at the house of Mr. 
| Harris in Uxbridge. About noon on the 8th instant, Mrs. Harris went into the 
| front-parlour, and was astonished to find a man there whom she had just before 
| seen in the back-yard, and who then seemed to be begging: she asked what he 

wanted? he told her his object was plunder, or even murder. He shut the door; 
| and on the lady's screaming, attacked her with a bludgeon: her cries raised an 
| alarm; and eventually the ruffian was seized by a journeyman tailor. He was 
| tried at the Central Criminal Court on Wed y, convicted and sentenced to be 
transported. 

Mr. Stephens, a shoemaker of Ilfracombe, has perished in rescuing a lady from 
drowning. Miss Bailey, a good swimmer, been carried away by sea 
while bathing, and was in danger of . perishing ; when Mr. Stephens jumped in, 
brought her up, and enabled her to catch a rope which was thrown from the shore. 
A wave, however, struck the humane assistant, and stunned him so that he sank. 

A dreadful coal-pit explosion, the result of a boy's culpable temerity, has oceur- 
red in Tividale mine, near Dudley. The boy went with a lighted toa of 
the mine where he should not have ventured with an Ly oryems light wenty 
persons who were in the pit were all injured, and four died soon they were 
taken home; while the rest are in a precarious state. 

The tall chimney of a cotton-mill at Blackburn fell down on Sunday 
burying a number of women and children who inhabited cottages near it, and who 
were standing in the street at the time. It is feared that some of the sufferers 
will not survive. 


There are many railway disasters to record this week. The first four occurred 

to fast-trains. 

he express-train from Leeds to Manchester ran off the line, near Methley, on 
Monday evening, while passing an embankment thirty feet high. The engine 
was dashed down the declivity, dragging after it one or two of the three car- 
riages which composed the train; the first carriage was broken to pieces, and the 
succeeding one greatly shattered. There were only eight pene; oe none 
received any fatal injury, though all were more or less cut and bruised by the 
concussion. It is wonderful that three persons in the first carri ich was 
shattered to pieces with the exception of the flooring, were not ki The stoker 
was hurt, but the engineer escaped uninjured. On an investigation of the rails 
where the accident occurred, the cause of it was soon discovered. It seems that 
one of the iron chairs on which the joints of the rails are secured had been split 
or broken, and this had allowed the end of one of the rails to become at 
the joint. The flange of the engine-wheel having forced the loose rail 
the engine ran off the rails and over the embankment. The express-train having 
no stoppages on that part of the line, usually traverses it at the rate of fifty or 
fifty-five miles an hour; so that the impetus would be very great. 

A similar accident happened on the Northern and Eastern Railway, about seven 
miles beyond Cambridge, on Tuesday; when the mail-train ran off the rail near 
Waterbeach. The line there is perfectly level, and the engine had not travelled 
more than thirty or forty yards over the ballast before it completely turned over 





with the tender into a drain ly filled with water. By the 
luggage-van became detached, the wheels were pointy OSS thus the 
remainder of the train was brought to a stand-still. rs were dread- 


fally alarmed, but no serious injury was inflicted on them. T! 
and stoker, who were pitched into the ditch, escaped with a ducking and a fri 
On a strict examination to discover the cause of the accident, about three i 
of metal was found to have been cut off one of the outer rails at a joint; and on 
searching about the piece was discovered. It is stated that the speed of the train 
was between twenty and twenty-five miles an hour. 

On Sunday, the passengers in the Leeds mail-train suffered much alarm and 
injury by the culpable negligence of the Railway-oflicers at the Derby station. 
The train had reached the ucket-platform in safety; when the highly a 
sible practice of detaching the engine from the front, and  Riscing it at the back 
| of the train, to propel it into the station, was adopted. engine not having 
been stopped in time, or the break not applied, the train was forced into the sta- 
| tion-house with great violence, smashing the first cones can ees 
| the pletionm, and breaking the atreng ioun and wooden that are 
| there to keep off the passengers. All the were thrown from their 
| seats by the violence of the shock. Fertunesily, no tenes wore backan; heh fang 

received severe cuts and contusions; heads and dis- 
igure, and one lady was sadly shaken by the concussion. 
Railway ; a line that has an unenviable for such 
consisting of an engive and tender, a track, one 
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on the afternoon of Friday week: before it had gone half-a-mile, it eame 
with a heavier train from Newcastle, at a place where there is only 
of rails for general traftie, the other being used for coals. Every 
he Sunderland carriage was more or less bruised. The engine- 


adi 


his arm broken. The passengers in the other train were also shaken a good deal. 
At the commencement of the single line of rails the signal-flags for the Newcastle 
train to stop were actually hoisted at the time. When the engine-driver of that 
train, however, was asked why he did not stop, his only reply was, that he was 
aware he ought to have stopped, and did not know why he did not. 

An accident which might have been fearful in its consequences occurred on 
Sunday morning on the Preston Railway. A train of nearly thirty carriages was 
starting slowly from the Preston and Wyre Railway station for Fleetwood, and 
was crossing the Lancaster line, which is close to it, when before it bad got half 
over a train from Lancaster dashed right into it. The engine threw up and damaged 
two of the Fleetwood carriages, containing nearly one hundred persons, got off the 
rail, and was almost immediately brought to a stand-still by the weight of the 
two carriages, which hung across it like a pair of panniers. These carriages are 
such as are usually employed for carrying goods and cattle, but were that morning 


| 


| 


crammed full of passengers. The consternation was great, but providentially | 


the injuries to the passengers were not serious. The cause of the accident is 
attributed to the Lancaster train departing much past its time, and coming almost 
into Preston at a speed of nearly thirty miles an hen instead of seven or eight. 
Signals were made for it to stop; but the efforts of the driver were ineffectual to 
check the engine, which was a light four-wheeled one. 

A train ran off the rails of the Gloucester and Bristol Railway last week. 
does not appear that any one was injured. 

A man i. to killed at the Masborough station on the North Midland 
Railway, by some luggage-trucks which were moved from one line to another: 
they knocked him down, and cut off both his legs. The man was carelessly 
passing some side-rails and looking another way, when the buffer of the first 
truck struck him A verdict of “ Accidental Death” has been returned; the 
Jury adding an opinion that the Masborough station was too much cramped in 
space for the business transacted. 

On Wednesday morning, the boiler of a locomotive engine exploded at the 
Walton station of the South-western Railway, and so scalded the engineer that 
his life is end: 

Several engines have burst on the Great Western Railway; but as the fractures 
in the tubes were only of small extent, the result was merely the delay of trains. 

A goods-truck attached to a passenger-train on the Birmingham and Bristol 
Railway was set on fire by a spark from the engine, the other day. The truck 
‘and its contents were in a blaze when the train arrived at the Spetchley station; 
but the flames were soon extinguished. 


IRELAND. 

The appointment of Mr. Theobald M‘Kenna is fiercely attacked by the 
Dublin Evening Mail ; which draws from it a singular conclusion. At the elec- 
tion for Dublin in 1841, Mr. M‘Kenna voted for O'Connell and Hutton, and 
against West and Grogan; and at the last election he voted for Lord Mor- 

th and against Mr. Gregory: Mr. M‘Kenna, infers the Mail, must be a 

epealer; and therefore Lord Heytesbury, who appointed him, must be 
80 too. 

“ Why, you old ass of the Mail,” prettily exclaims the Pilot, “ it is because 
Lord Heytesbury is not a Repealer that the man is appointed. It is because he 
is not a Repealer—cannot strangle Repeal by force, and would break down the 
confederacy by soft sawder, bribery, or any other means within his reach—that 
Mr. M‘Kenna has been appointed, and that several others of the same class will 
he rg to the exclusion of Orangeists, who make themselves fools but not 





It | 


r 
arieer saved himself by leaping from the engine; while the stoker, it is said, had | Christian charity would be soon diffused th 


harmony. Not since, he witnessed, in the Dublin Model School, a very lange 
ber of t Nee ot litierent persuasions, living together in the most perfeet 

harmony, and united in purpose. From such enlightened teachers, with 

books and lessons of paternal love,’ it might naturally be expected that a spirit of 

hout the land. Thus it was evi- 

dent, that the system of mixed education provided for the poorer classes had been 





| so far successful in this country, and must naturally be equally so in a College of 


mixed education, if managed in the same Christian spirit. After stating that the 
Roman Catholic clergy had expressed objections to the Colleges Bill, and that 
the alterations made in it by Government were satisfactory, Dr. Crolly 

By the bill as it at present stood, no pupil could be received into any of the new 
Colleges unless he would lodge with his parent, a relative, a guardian, or in a 


| house duly licensed by the President of the College, for the very purpose of pro- 


tecting his morality. Besides, the bill gives full power to have Chaplains of every 
religious persuasion duly appointed, for the purpose of superintending the moral 
conduct of the students, and giving them proper moral instruction, at such hours 
as will not interfere with their scientific studies. This being the most important 
point in the measure, and one to which most objection was urged at the outset, 
he was determined, as far as he was concerned, to give their Provincial College a 
fair trial; which could not be done unless it were placed in such a situation 

the students from the nine counties in Ulster as far as possible would have equal 
access to it, and which could be evidently best accomplished by erecting it nearly in 
the centre of the province; a position it would occupy if situated in the ancient 
city of Armagh. . 

Among the advantages in favour of Armagh, the Archbishop reckoned 
& prospective one— 

The most enterprising gentlemen of the province, who were at present 
in making railways for the improvement of the country, had chosen it as the 
most eligible place in which all the railways in Ulster should terminate ; so that, 
by a proper arrangement with the proprietors of the railways, students from every 
part of Ulster, at a very small expense, could be conveyed in the morning to the 
College, and in the evening return to their parents’ houses. 

The memorial, which was unanimously adopted by the meeting, set 
forth the following advantages offered by the city—its central position; its 
being the metropolitan city, and the residence of two Primates of all 
Ireland; its valuable public library and royal observatory; its healthi- 
ness; and the fact that the population of the district consists of Church 


| Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Presbyterians, in nearly equal propar- 


| from Mr. O'Connell. 
| in speaking of the registration of Repeal voters, he did not mean to super- 


A deputation, headed by Dr. Crolly, was appointed to present the 


tions. 
(Our last Postseript 


memorial and back it with further representations. 
reported the presentation of the memorial. ] 


At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, a letter was read 
He. set right a misunderstanding, by declaring that 


sede the present Repeal Wardens ; to whose “ zealous virtue” he paid the 
tribute of high praise: but he again pressed upon the Association the ne- 
cessity of the registry. He then proceeded to contrast the conduct and 
magnitude of the Repeal “ demonstrations ” with those of the Orangemen, 
much to the disadvantage of the latter. Some speeches were delivered,— 


| by Mr. Steele, giving an account of his visit to Enniskillen; and by Mr. 


John O'Connell, abusing the Colleges Bill, hinting that he “ deplored ” the 
statement of Archbishop Crolly in its favour, touching upon Archbishop 


| M‘Hale’s opposite opinion, but promising the submission of the laity to the 


ble. Gentlemen Catholics, of moderate talents and moderate politics, | 


thank O'Connell and Repeal—your harvest is set in!” 

With equal candour, the Nation observes— 

“ The vacancy in the Chief Clerkship, caused by Mr. Pennefather’s promotion 
to the office of Under-Secretary, has been filled by the appointment of Theobald 
M'Kenna, Esq. He is a Catholic barrister, in some practice, of some address, and 

iderable manner. While we see in the current of such appointments a feeble 
but malicious design to bribe down Irish freedom—while we see and defy this, we 
fairly admit that the appointment is a good one; and we are not sorry for it.” 

At Belfast, on Wednesday, Lord John Chichester was elected Member 
for that borough, in the room of Sir James Emerson Tennent, without 
opposition. Lord John, though brother to the Liberal Marquis of Donegal, 
is a Tory, and is pledged to vote for the repeal of the Maynooth grant. 
He was prevented by illness from being present at the election. 


The provincial papers report various Orange meetings and displays on 
the Twelfth of August; all of which seem to have passed off without dis- 
turbance or any striking incident. 

A great Protestant meeting was held at Lisburn on Wednesday, to ex- 
— sympathy with Mr. Watson, the dismissed Orange Magistrate. The 

arquis of Downshire presided, his Countess by his side; and there were 
present, Mr. Watson, the Earl and Countess Annesley, Colonel Verner, 
several Justices of the Peace, and many clergymen. The numbers are 
estimated by the Repeal authorities at 6,000 or 7,000, by the Orangemen 
at 40,000 or 50,000, by the reporter of the Times at 13,000. Many came 
with their Orange insignia and music. ‘The speakers and the meeting re- 
echoed some strong terms: Ministers were “ the villains,” Sir Robert Peel 
“the traitor” and “Judas,” the Roman Catholic religion “damnable and 
idolatrous.” The clergymen were the most spirited orators: the Reverend 
Mr. Hudson was eloquent about “the Orange lion with his mane erect,” 
“ Repeal, Popery, and Peelery crouching before him”; the Reverend Mr. 
Leslie was pleasant touching “the infernal priests,” their “long gaiters 
and black coats”; and he asked “who the Devil was Mr. Pitt,” that he 
should recommend the grant—“ let him be fifty Pitts, ay, or the Bottom- 
less Pit, he had no right to do any such thing.” Resolutions denouncing 
Ministers, and a memorial praying the Queen to reinstate Mr. Watson, 
passed unanimously. 


A public meeting was held in the Market-house of Armagh, on Thurs- 
day the 7th instant, to memorialize the Lord-Lieutenant, praying that one 
of the three new Colleges might be erected in that city. ‘The meeting was 
attended by most respectable and influential persons, including clergymen 
and laymen of the several Irish sects. Among the speakers in favour of Ar- 
magh was the Reverend Dr. Crolly, Roman Catholic Archbishop of the 
province and Primate of all Ireland who made an important declaration— 





At was well known, and every liberal-minded man should acknowledge, that the 
- Iniddle class of society in Ireland stood in great need of an impartial, enlightened 
system education. | ‘The Government had provided well for the 


of 
‘ of the country, in respect to instruction; and i if know tha 


| 








ultimate decision of the Bishops. The rent for the week was 225/. 
In a letter to Mr. John O'Connell, Dr. Cantwell, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Meath, thus responds to that gentleman’s hinted doubts— 

“ ] lose not a moment in removing your doubts as to the sentiments of the 
Roman Catholic Prelates, clergy, and laity respecting the godless Academical 
Bill. That hateful measure has come forth from the Parliamentary Committee, 
like most other Imperial measures, worse by its amendments. Hence the horror 
of its despotic and Anti-Catholic provisions has not lost one particle of its intensity. 
I fervently hope that the Catholics of Ireland, under the guidance of your illus- 
trious father, will not cease in their exertions until they rescue our unfortunate 
and long-persecuted country from the infliction of this seductive and dangerous 
measure.” 


The Times has at last sent its “ Special Commissioner” into Ireland; and 
his first letter is dated at Cavan on the 14th instant. He begins his 
series of reports with some general remarks on the state of Ireland, and 
the probable direction in which to look for causes and remedies: but these 
comments are not so close or valuable as his reports of fact may be ex- 
pected to prove. ‘The first letter even grows striking when he begins not 
to deduce conclusions, but to describe the symptoms of the state of the 
country: not that the facts stated are severally new, but that, taken 
cumulatively, as ordinary features in the aspect of a town, they acquire 
a stronger meaning— 

“On walking through the town of Cavan, the walls are seen to be placardéd 
with the proclamation of his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, declaring the 
county to be in a state of disturbance, and to require additional police force. 
Armed police and soldiers are everywhere seen about the town. Notices — 
rewards for ‘private information relative to the secret society commonly 
Ribandmen, or Molly Maguires,’ and direeting the arrest of ‘all vagrants and 
suspicious persons,’ are everywhere stuck up, and sufficiently indicate some social 
disturbance. The resolutions adopted at a publie meeting held in the town of 
Cavan about five weeks ago are also distributed about; the first of which, pro 
_ by the Marquis of Headfort, Lieutenant of the County of Cavan, 

y Mr. Robert Burrowes, Deputy-Lieutenant, states— 

‘That we deeply deplore the extensive system of lawless violence which hasfor 
some months past prevailed in this county, rendering both life and property insecure. 
Murders, under the most atrocious circumstances, have Leen committed in the open 
day ; numerous houses have been robbed of arms and muney, and the inmates of several 
of them have been severely injured ; anonymous threatening notices, couched in the 
most sanguinary terms, are daily issued to most respectable individuals ; and other 
outrages have been perpetrated—all, up to the present moment, with perfect im- 
punity.’” 

{ Lhe Commissioner then alludes to the case of Mr. Bell Booth, who was shot 
in open day while returning from church in a gig with two children; a meetingof 
Magistrates was held to demand the interference of Government.| “ In thei 
address, the Magistrates state that the assassin then fled across the eountry— 

‘A crowd, at least twenty, (people who were passing on the road,) almost instandly 
collected around the body ; but, although urged in the strongest manner by a gentie- 
man present, who, from a late accident, was unfortunately unable himself to set the 
example, would not go in pursuit of the assassin. Such fs the state of intimidation fo 
which even most respectable persons are reduced by the scenes daily occurring.’ 

“ Disgracetul as this testimony is, it is not a solitary instance of such conduet. 
It sounds oddly to hear this same community calling upon the Government to 
send them armed police to protect them, when twenty men in open day allowa 
single assassin to walk quietly off, after committing a most shocking murder in 
the midst of them—to hear them call on Jupiter to help then when they will not 
set their own shoulders to the wheel. It is clear that they might have appre- 
hended this assassin if they would; and it follows also , that this comma- 
nity-is divided, and that one part of it tacitly permits an i which the 
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other part of it wants the power to prevent. What can any Government do in | 
sach a case as this? That which one half the community abhors the other half 
of the community looks approving!y on. 

“ It is denied by one party that society is in the state that has been represented; | 
and it is asserted by them that there is no cause for fear, and that this was an | 
individual act of revenge, executed by a hired stranger. Unfortunately, these 
acts are rather common; and, whether there is cause for fear or not, it is a fact 
that extensive excitement and apprehension prevail. It is said that the funeral 
of Mr. Booth was attended by upwards of two thousand armed men; and that 
though his sister-in-law was so near to the villain who fired the shot that she 
closely observed him, yet she dare not attempt identification. Some farmers told 
me that they are under such apprehensions that they come to town armed; and 
I myself saw several farmers driving home with their cars in clusters, for mutual 
protection, having upon each car a short gun.” 


SCOTLAND. 
The nomination of candidates for representing the Stewartry of Kirkeud | 
bright took place at the chief burgh on Friday; when Mr. Maitland of 
Dundrennan, Liberal, and Colonel M‘Douall of Logan, Conservative, were 
proposed. They addressed the electors, but amid so much interruption that 
very little of what they said was heard. Mr. Maitland boldly avowed him- 
self a supporter of Mr. Maxwell, the Roman Catholic candidate who had 
retired, of Roman Catholic Emancipation, the Maynooth endowment, and 
the New Colleges Bill. Colonel M‘Douall said that he came forward on 
“ Protestant principles,” and on principles of protection for agriculture, 
especially upholding the present Corn-law. The show of hands was in 
favour of Mr. Maitland, and a poll was demanded on behalf of his oppo- 
nent. It was taken on Monday and Tuesday; and at the close, the num- 
bers were —for Maitland, 486; M‘Douall, 344; majority, 142. 
The Morning Chronicle contrasts a letter from Mr. James Oswald, M.P. | 
for Glasgow, to his tenantry of Auchincruive, telling that he should not 
interfere in their votes, with one from the Honourable Montgomery Stewart, 
urging his tenants of Cally to vote for Colonel M‘Douall. 





Colonel and Major Burns, the sons of the poet, were entertained by a large 
of gentlemen at Inverness, on the 13th instant; when the freedom of the 
h was presented to them. 
building-trade is in a state of great activity in Glasgow at present; and 
thoagh masons’ wages are 22s. per week, the masters state that they cannot ob- 
tain a sufficiency of workmen.—Glasgow Argus. 

A workman employed lately in one of the mining-shafts of the Scottish Central 
Railway narrowly avoided death by exhibiting the most courageous presence of 
mind. " He had lighted the fusees connected with charges of powder for the pur- 
pose of blasting, and gave the signal to be drawn up: but the rope slipping, the 
poor fellow was suspended a few feet above where the explosion was to take place, 
with no other prospect before him but instant death. He called out to lower him; 
which was immediately done, and, advancing cautiously to the burning fusees, 
he extinguished them. (On examination, they were found to be burned to within 
half-an-inch of the powder. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

Germany.—aA religious excitement, consequent on the quasi-Protestant 
secession of John Ronge and his followers from the Roman Catholic 
Church, has broken out into overt acts of popular violence. A letter from 
Halberstadt, dated on the 10th instant, recounts a tumult in that town, 
occasioned by the new Luther himself— : 

“On Wednbsday afternoon, Abbé Ronge, who has numerous partisans in this | 

, delivered his first sermon at Halberstadt, in the open air, and in the yard 
of the Cathedral, before several thousand persons of every age and sex. As soon 
as he had pronounced the last words of his sermon, which were these— Yes, 
brethren, Rome ought to fall, and she will fall!’ a rustling noise was heard among | 
the portion of the andience nearest the pulpit; when a salesman, well known for 
the fervour of his religious belief, rushed forward after Abbé Ronge, who had just 
feft the pulpit, and endeavoured to throw a stone at him. The persons who were | 
near this fanatic held him back, and prevented him realizing his culpable inten- 
tion; but at the same instant, a young man struck with a heavy stick « violent 
Blow upon the back of Abbé Ronge, who immediately fell on the ground. The 
Abbé got up and ran away, but soon afterwards was further ill-treated by several 
other men; and it was only with great difficulty, and through the protection 
afforded him by a great number of his friends, that he succeeded in gaining the 
Hotel he lodged at. 

“Some moments after, a crowd of his partisans walked through the streets of 
the town, and threw stones at the windows of the houses they thought to be in- 
habited by Roman Catholics. The police put all their agents on foot to appease 
the tamult: but their efforts were useless; the rioters breathed only rage and 

ce. The military were called out; some detachments of intantry and 
perf —— and after having ordered the rebels to retire, which was not 
, the troops charged them, and blood flowed in abundance. The German 
Catholics went in crowds to the Rue de la Digue, where dwelt the salesman who 
had endeavoured to throw a stone at Abbé Ronge: they barricaded themselves in 
this narrow street, and demolished from top to bottom the house of this indi- 
vidual. It was only then they separated, and that tranquillity was reéstablished 
in Halberstadt. 

“The number of the killed and wounded is not at present known; that of the 

ms arrested is upwards of 150. The Royal Court of Magdeburg has insti- 

oft inguiry into the affair, and will judge it when the inquiry has ter- 


Leipzig has been disturbed by serious riots, arising out of this religious 
excitement. Among the enemies of the new sect is Prince John of 
Saxony, who opposed the concession of free worship to the schismatic church ; 
and the dislike to him caused the tumult. 

On the 12th August, the Prince, as General in command of the Communal 

arrived at Leipzig to review the Guards. An immense crowd of the in- 
assembled on the oceasion, and received the Prince on his arrival on the 

ground with shouts, hooting, and cries of “ Viva Ronge,” “ Viva Robert Blam,” 
and “ Down with the Jesuits.” The review went off for some time quietly; but 
again the same shouts and cries were renewed, and the people were becoming 
very riotous. They sang Luther's canticle in full chorus, and an appropriate 
song from Schiller’s Rather. The review, however, passed off without any 
actual riot or outbreak; though the le were so exasperated and excited 
that they appeared ready for any mischief. In the evening, a vast mass of 
, and among them a great number of the students of the University, 
possession of the square in front of the Hotel de Prusse, where the 
Prince had taken up his quarters. The canticle was again sung, as well 
as the song from Schiller; and a good deal of ,ci ment. prevailed. At length 
some person threw a stone at the windows ‘ the Prince’s apartments, and 
the example was followed by thousands of others. The whole of the windows 
of the hotel were demolished in a few minutes, Fearing that the guard of honour 
dling the Prince would not be sufficient to repel an attack if it were 5 

® regiment of infantry garrisoned in the town was called out at ten o'clock. Some 
sttempts were made by the troops to disperse the crowds; but finding them in- 





| journals stil! persist in referring the catastrophe 
j 


effectual, orders were given for them to fire. So unexpected was the discharge, 
that even those who were assisting the authorities to restore order were unable to 
get out of the way. Upwards of thirty persons were killed and wounded; 

whom were two gentlemen in the employment of the Government, an agent 
Police, and several persons who had taken no part in the riot, and who were walks 
ing peaceably in front of the Hotel de Prusse. Nine persons were taken up dead 
on the spot. The exasperation of the people at the conduct of the military was ex- 
treme; for it is said that there was no good reason that they should fire. The 
Prince left Leipzig at daybreak on the 13th; but even at that hour a great 
number of the inhabitants were on foot, and they hooted him till he was beyond 
the boundaries of the town, From the last accounts it appears that the peace 
of the town was not again disturbed, but a great degree of excitement prevailed, 

The dead, fourteea in number, were buried on the 14th; a body of 20,000 pe 
sons following them to the grave. The Minister of the Interior been to the 
town, to aid in pacifying it. 

A deputation from the Municipality had been to the King at Dresden, with ag 
address complaining that the peace of the town had not been left to the care of 
the Communal Guard, and praying for inquiry. The King received the deputation 
kindly, and shed tears of regret; but he would promise nothing,—declaring that 
any concessions made at that moment would have the inevitable effect of weaken- 
ing the authority of the Government and the confidence of the country in its firm- 
ness. The Municipality sent another address, expressing devoted attachment to 
bis person. 

SwirzerLanp.—The Diet resolved on the 11th instant, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Berne, Argau, and Basle-country, that the officers whe 
had joined the Free Corps in their expedition against Lucerne should cease 
to form part of the army. The proposition was voted by fourteen Cantons, . 

France.—The interest of the French papers this weck lies principally 
in its law proceedings and such matters. 

The Major-General of Marine has been appointed to investigate the causes of 
the fire at Toulon: but his report throws no new light upon the matter; no clue % 
the incendiary having been discovered. The report would lead to the inference that 
the interior of the dockyard has hitherto been very imperfectly watched; an evil 
which is about to be remedied. The National has broached a new theory in. re 
gard to the fire: it suggests that it was premeditated in order to conceal the de 
linquencies of employés, deficits of stock, and other abuses. _A few i 
to “ foreigners.” 

The Court of Cassation annulled on Thursday the decision of the Cour Royale 
of Paris, which declared that, there being no law against duelling, there was nd 
ground for proceeding against M. Beauvallon for killing M. Dujarrier, gérant of 
the Presse, in a duel. 

The Cour Royale was occupied on Saturday with an appeal by Madame Grist 
from the judgment of the Tribunal of Commerce condemning her to pay 15,008 
franes damages to M. Vatel, the director of the Italian Theatre at Paris, for 
having refused to play a part in the Matrimonio Segreto, as unworthy of her 
talent. The Court, considering the former judgment to be well-ft 
that it should be maintained; but reduced the damages to 6,000 francs. 

The Civil Tribunal of the Seine was occupied on Saturday with an sppli 
for a séparation de corps in an affair which a short time ago was the subject & 
general conversation [the intrigue of M. Victor Hugo]. M. Biard, whose wife 
had been detected in a criminal liaison with this distinguished poet and writer, om 
making this application protested, through his counsel, M. Flayol, with great 
energy, against the reports which had been current that he had been indaced td 
withdraw his criminal prosecution against the parties by promises made to hith 
of extensive orders for paintings. His only motive, he said, had been his unwik 
lingness to place at the bar of the Correctional Police the woman who bore his 
name, and the mother of his children. The Court ordered the separation as so 
licited by M. Biard, and that Madame Biard shall be imprisoned for three months 
in the House of Correction; the children to be under the care of the father, with 
leave to the mother to see them twice a month; and the husband toallow Madame 
Biard 1,200 franes a year for her maintenance.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

At the Seine Assizes, on the 14th instant, Eugene Joseph Marie Prince 
Berghes, aged twenty-three years, was tried for forgery. The Prince is a mem- 
ber of a distinguished and honourable family, possesses a large pent 





| tune, and not long since married a young lady with considera e 
| a view of affording facilities for its members the French Jockey Club issues a kin@ 


of token, made of ivory colonred red, payable at the office of the society, Rue 
Grange Batelier, and valued at 100 francs each. On the 28th May 1845, BE 
Achille Seillere, a member of the Jockey Club, sent one of his agents to receive 
from the cashier the sum of 1,000 francs, the amount of ten checks, given to him 
on the previous evening, for money, by his brother-in-law, the Prince De Berghes, 
who was about to start for the country. As he was on the point of counting 

the money, M. Grandhomme, the Secretary of the clab, was struck with the fact 
that the greatest part of the checks appeared to be entirely new; and on a closer 
examination he discovered that nine out of the ten were made of bone, while the 
checks belonging to the clnb were made of ivory. In a word, he discovered 


| the signature was not real except in one of the checks, and that on the other 


The Prince De Berghes arrived in Paris om the 
At first he said that he received 


nine it had been falsely executed. 
morning of the 30th, and was called to account. 
the checks at Chantilly races, on Sunday the 18th May, from a foreigner called 
“ Zerleeti”; for whom the Police were instructed tosearch. Insteadof him, hows 
ever, they found M. Lefévre, the maker of the false checks; who. said 
that fifteen of them had been ordered by a gentleman on the 16th Moy 
and ten more on the 24th, on which latter day the gentleman paid 
the checks and took them away: this proved that the Prince could not have re- 
ceived them at the Chantilly races, wat he now told a new story. He said thas 
the false checks could not be those that he held from Zerleeti, but that he must 
have received them while playing, on the night of Saturday the 24th and Sunday 
the 25th, at the house of the Messieurs de Guistry and Stanislaus Laroche 
foucault, where several of their friends had assembled, and where, in the excite: 
ment of play, a considerable number of checks of the Jockey Club had beem cire 
culated. But this story was soon upset, for M. Lefévre identified the Prince ag 
the gentleman who had ordered the false checks. The Prince himself was the 
cause of the discovery : he sent for M. Lefévre to his house, told him that the 
checks had been seized, and that he found it was a bad affair, and begged of 
to keep silence, and give him his word of honour to that effect ; entreating to be 
spared the condemnation and the dishonour which would fall upon his fam 
on his friends, and ising to observe, on these conditions, everything 
should be desired of fim. M. Lefevre declined to give the required pledge, 
the Prince now made a full confession: he said that he had issued twenty-twoef 
the false checks. At the same time he declared that the produce of 
checks was meant for the use of a woman with whom be was. connected 
marriage, which connexion he had done himself the injury te continue 
marriage; and to her he was obli i 
by a fiend of his peeviouly to in 
se by a friend i to hi i 
ever had any intimate relations with him. 
knowledged the truth of what che hed'stated, ond adeaitend tet he tind Euagpans 
this story to give a reason for the creation of the false checks. Im his 
mination he stated that he could not account for what he had-done, — 
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ions of the treaty of Lalla-Maghr 
days. previously ;, avd thas General De Ia Rue was on the same day 
to leave Tangier, on his return te France. : 
ve» The Moniteur Algerien states that great vigilance had been used in the 
West ind South of Oran on account of the appearance of Abd-el-Kader in 
«the neighbourhood with some 2,000 horsemen and 800 infantry. 
~ "The AMoniteur contains a despat 
the charges recently brought against his t of having inflicted eruel 
ishments on soldiers condemned to serve in the disciplinary regiments which 
‘are not warranted by the regulations of the service. One of these ishments, 
da crapaudine, consists in the offender's having his hands tied behind his back and 
one leg tied up, and being compelled to lie several hours on his back or side; 
another, da barre, which is in use in the French Navy, consists in tying him by 
one or both legs to a bar, a cannon, a carriage, or a tree; a third is that of im- 
prisonment in a pit. These punishments, the Marshal declares, are only inflicted 
incorrigible criminals. The tone of his despatch would lead to the inference 
that he has received a reprimand from the Minister of War; and that other por- 
tions of his eee his system of military punishment had provoked the dis- 
of al Soult. 


Paris papers state that a duel a l'outrance is about to take place between 
‘two officers, MM. Bourgon and Bourjolly, in Algeria, with the approval of 
the Minister of War. The quarrel is said to be of two years’ standing. The 
duel is to take place on ho k, and the combatants are to be allowed to use 
first their pistols and afterwards their swords. The story is altogether highly 
im ble; since the Government is at this very time taking strong measures to 
“put an end to the practice of duelling. 

GreEce.—Recent occurrences at Athens have threatened serious diffi- 
culties. We quote the correspondence of a contemporary, with some 
abridgment— 

A project of law was before the Chamber of Representatives, of which the 
29th article said, that “any person once having taken orders, or who may in any 
way be considered as forming part of the ecclesiastical body, can never take to 
any other ion or calling.” Now, the present Minister of Justice, M. Balbi, 
was 


- atin of tn at “Tangier, of the 6th instant, state that the | that the ChiefJustice, or 
id OER eaty. enia had been exchanged two or | Natures to several hundled 


a deacon, but afterwards married and became a lawyer. He was so 
pa Bl i's bringing forward this law that he has retired, and left Athens 
for Missolonghi, his native It was discovered, too, that several others of 
Coletti’s friends would be ed by the provision ; and he endeavoured to destroy 


his own bill. Ultimately, the 29th article was rejected altogether, on the plea 
that the canons of the Church decide the question “that no person having taken 
‘orders or otherwise belonging to the Church can take to any ion or 
ealling.” Both parties cry ont victory—the Ministerialists as having carried their 
int; while the others look upon it as settled that those who once belonged to the 
hurch and are now laymen must return to Mother Church. This result was 


ompected to create a movement in the provinces. 
while, Coletti became pete xy implicated in an awkward dispute. He 
was summoned by the Senate to answer several questions; as, according to the 
constitution, either Chamber may demand the attendance of Ministers. At first, 
M. Coletti rather slighted them: a second day he made an excuse: but, as the 
showed the intention of passing a vote of censure on him, and as the press 
to censure his conduct, Pe at last made his appearance when he was at- 
tacked for numerous illegalities in the provinces. He was so astonished at the 
warmth of the attacks that he could not answer; and he left the Senate, cutting a 
He has since been regularly accused in the Lower House of 
the constitution; and has been called upon to account for not allowing 
elections of Hydra, Calavrita, and Carysto, and leaving those provinces unre- 
ted in the ber. Instead of answering, he sent in a written answer to 
Chamber. General Macrijanni, who was shot at during the night while on 
is terrace, wrote a letter to the several newspapers, saying that he knew 
he was fired at, indirectly accusing the Ministry, if not of encouraging 
his assassination, at least of winking at it. He says, “that some time ago papers 
fell into his hands that plainly showed there existed a plan to put down the con- 
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stitution.” He uced the oath the members of the secret society were to take; 
which was—‘ 1. I abjure the constitution of the 3d (15th) of September. 2. I 
King of Greece. 3. I will be ient to the forty-one 


will be faithful to t 

brethren.” He goes on to say, that he informed the highest authorities in the 
state, but that they did not choose to attend to his information; and very fairly 
that the Ministers themselves were concerned in the plot. The Chamber 

ing demanded explanations of Coletti, a judicial inquiry has been ordered. 
this was going on in the Chamber, news arrived from Nauplia that a 
i had been discovered; and that a young Moreote, an officer in the Artil- 
(who, by-the-by, had been educated at the French military school and but 
returned to Greece,) was at the ap al it. Up to the present we only 
that Lieutenant Tomaropoulos and a dozen noncommissioned officers have 
arrested and sent to the Palamidi, It is said they meant to murder the 
field-officers and some of the captains, as not favourable to the French party; and 
fiaturally they expected to be promoted to their places as the reward of their 


Inpia.—The over-land mail brings intelligence from Calcutta to the 
2d July, and from Madras to the 10th. The most important point in the 
news is, that the cholera, in its most malignant form, has been raging 


mecounts the disease was on the decline, after having carried off 20,000 or 
30,000 victims. The last advices from Peshawur represent that city as 
almost deserted: every one who had the means of moving had left the 
city. The number of deaths in that place betweenthe 30th March and the 
2d May amounted to 4,825. The scourge had swept the country as far 
as the banks of the Sutlej; and had made its appearance at Ferozepore, 
though not in the British cantonments. 

In the midst of the calamity, the state of parties in the Punjaub had not 
materially altered; except that Gholab Singh and Peshora Singh were 
gaining ground. 

The commercial news is without change, the markets for British goods 
still being dull. In Ceylon the cultivation of the tea-plant had been com- 
menced, and great expectations were entertained of the result of the expe- 
riment. 


At Madras, public attention had been much excited by the of certain 


alleged malpractices, in the Court; where Mr. Minchin, the Master, 
who was also the Taxing-officer, it is said, long been in the practice of taking 
illegal fees, and allowing them to be charged by the attornies. In one case 
where he had permitted the attorney to charge illegal fees to the amount of 1,600 
Fapers,_ (1601 sterling,) he had for himself 3,000 rupees, or 300.’ In 
of Mr. Minehm it is t at the request of Sir Robert Comyn he 
Tesigned a lucrative practice at Madras bar to become the Master of the 
Court, on the express understanding that the emoluments of the office a’ 
about 42,000 ru per annum; that these emoluments arose from a table of 
@stablished in 1801, and partly from others sanctioned from time to time by the 
etient: eters‘ ucenes, ta provided foc by tho table, and tat 
yg ly No new fee, it is said, has been introduced for the last 
years, or by Mr. Minchin during his period of office; and it is alleged 


ch from Marshal Bageaud, in justification of | 





Minchin guilty of the charge, and deprived him of his office. 





his colleague for the time being, has affixed his sig - 
bills of ae containing all those fees which are now 
and without which signature those fées could not be demandéd. 

fe his counsel, the Court Mr. 
t was expected 


said to be i 
Notwithstanding an able defence made 


that he would appeal to the Privy Councilagainst the sentence. 

A sad accident oceurred_a few miles from Calcutta, but fortunately without 
injury to life or limb. The Ballee Khall Suspension Bridge, the largest ever con- 
structed in India, just as it was completed gave way in the middle, and fell into 
the creek over which it was erected. The accident is attributed to “an error im 
judgment” of thé contractor, while making some necessary alterations, and “ does 
not in any degree affect the principle on which the bridge was built.” 

Mapacascar.—The Indian advices state that in consequence of the 
Queen of Madagascar’s ordering all Europeans to quit her country unless 
they would submit to be naturalized, the war-ships Thunderer and Conway 
had proceeded thither from Mauritius, to protect such British subjects as 
were resident in the island. 

Canapa.—Mr. Viger has been returned as Member of Assembly for the 
town of Three Rivers; his opponent, Mr. Burn, withdrawing from the poll 
after the first day. 

Great interest prevailed in Canada in the proposal to improve the in- 
ternal communication of the country by railways across the necks of land 
between the Lakes, and across the Continent towards the Atlantic. 


Usirep Sratres.—In our last number we were limited to a very brief 
account of the great fire at New York on the 19th July: we now subjoin 
a fuller one, from the New York Inquirer. 

“ At a quarter to three o'clock, or perhaps a little before that time on Saturday 
morning, after a series of smaller fires in various parts of the city, flames broke 
out in the upper part of the four-story brick building, No. 34 New Street, occupied 
by J. L. Vi as an oil-store. That building, with its contents, was in a 
short time a destroyed, as was a large brick building adjoining, occupied as 
a nter’s shop. 

“ At about four o'clock, Crocker and Warren’s store in Broad Street, in which 
were stored a very large quantity of —- and shellac, blew up with one 
of the most tremendous explosions ever heard or felt in the city. That building 
itself was, of course, scattered in ts in an instant, and those near it were 
little better off. So awful was the shock that the thick plate-glass in nearly all 
the buildings in Wall Street was broken in 
ment; in many instances, the substantial wi -sashes themselves being broken 
in. The concussion in this office was so severe that the substantial stone walls 
of the building shook to their foundations, and we thought for a moment that 
they were tumbling to their base. The workmen in the composing-room in the 
fifth story found the stone on which the form was making up apparently rise 
several inches from its resting-place; the gas all went out instantly; and during 
the darkness that followed, the scene was, to say the least of it, an exciting one. 
The workmen employed in the press and —— in the basement story, 
fully believing that the entire building was about to come upon them en masse, 
flew with rapid strides into the street. Of course, however, the consternation 
soon subsided; and it was found, after all, that the building had sustained no 
other injury than the loss of a few window-glass. The effects of this terrible ex- 
plosion were more or less felt almost entirely over the Eastern side of the city. A 

entleman informs us that many of the windows of his house in Montgomery 
Street were broken in pieces by the shock. The shock was also distinctly felt on 
Staten Island, and several windows broken by it. 

“ The fire extended through New Street; and the whole of that street from 
Exc to Beaver Street is in ashes. 

“ In Broad Street the destruction is immense; both sides of that noble street, 
from Exchange Place to Marketfield Street, including three numbers above on 
each side, being one mass of smoking ruins, with not a wall standing. 

“From New Street the fire soon extended to Broadway, sweeping all before it, 
The whole of the East side of Broadway from the Waverley House, including that 
noble Hotel, to the Bowling Green, was consumed—a the rest, the ‘Adelphi 
Hotel, one of the loftiest and most a in that quarter. Indeed, 
the fire went through Beaver and Stone to Market Street. The flames soon 
crossed Broadway, and burned all the buildings from Morris Street to No. 13, 
From the latter building it extended West towards Greenwich ; but fortunately did 
not reach that street, its being stopped in that direction. The whole 
number of buildings destroyed on both sides of Broadway is ascertained to be 
thirty-five; in Beaver Street about fifty buildings were consumed. 

“ But we have a more melancholy task upon our hands. There can be no donbt 
that the loss of life has been much more fearfully extensive than was at first sup- 

We learn through Mr. Oelrich, the Hamburg Consul, that in the store 
occupied by him and Mr. Cruger there were at the time of the explosion a large 
number of men; that, not wy be fire would reach his premises, he went out 
a moment before the explosion, leaving these unfortunate men within, one 
of whom he believes perished. He thinks there were forty or fifty; but we hope 
he is in error as to that large number. Mr. Groning, of the firm of Pa 
and Groning, is known to be one of the victims; and two men, so burnt and 
mutilated as to put recognition out of the question, were dug from the burning 
rubbish yesterday. Mr. Cowdrey, one of the firemen, is also known to be lost; 
and we fear there is no reason to doubt that a number of other firemen also lost 
their lives.. Two women were killed by the explosion in No. 37 Broad Street, 
and a Mrs. Miller was carried to the hospital dreadfally injured. Nor is there 
any doubt that a considerable number of the unfortunate inmates of the houses 
destroyed lost their lives, and now lie buried beneath the ruins of their dw: 

A fireman named Francis Hart, belonging to engine No. 22, was standing on 
pat of aheem oe Gages in which the explosion took a ne ow thrown 
two whole squares on to pas gS ay ey ed with very slight injury. 
Peter Johnson, porter to Burrill and Johnson, besides keeping a porter-house in 
the lower part of Water Street, has been unseen since the explosion in New Street. 
Immediately before that event, he was forcing his way through the crowd; and 
when stopped by a policeman, he said, ‘You know me, I have business”; and, 
having a store-key in his hand, he was permitted to pass. The policeman thinks 
he would have had just sufficient time to have brought him in front of the build- 
ing which was demolished, and that he was then and there buried under the rains 
in instant death. 

“A friend of ours furnishes the following incident connected with the event, 
which is certainly a curious one. A very taagt quently of whale or other 
oils was carried through the sewers down B: Street, and through the 
main sewer into the basin, covering the water to the depth of half-an-inch. Men 
in a number of small boats were busy with tin pans wooden balers skimming 
the oi] from the salt-water; and those who had no casks poured it into their boats, 
One or two boats were half filled. The greatest number of barrels filled by one 
man was twenty-one, and the smallest number three barrels; the total amount of 
barrels about fifty, worth about ten dollars each. Thus, these poor men made 
greet ins from the greater losses of others. Both the atmosphere and water of 
hitehall were flavoured with brandy and other liquors.” 

The Inquirer publishes a list of “ the sufferers ” by loss or personal injury, 
fi about a newspaper column and a a) 

“ The explosion was heard at‘ distance of twelve miles, and the reflection from 
the flames seen at nine miles distant. The New York os many in 
stances of nobleness-on the’part of the more fortunate i of the tows 
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during the conflagration. Many hotels were thrown for the firemen and 
Sacks t0 Schaal hamedieth, tol cart-teahe of poovtiien also sent round 
the families who had been rendered houseless by the destructive element.” 


Miscellaneous. 
Sunday was the Dutchess of Kent's birthday, and was marked by the 
usual observances in the neighbourhood of London and the Royal resi- 
dences. 


The Queen Dowager, accompanied by the Dutchess Ida, the Princess 
Anna, and the Princess Amelie of Saxe-Weimar, left Bushy Park on 
Saturday; and, travelling by the Great Western Railway, proceeded to 
Clifton; taking up her abode at Long’s Hotel. The party returned to 
Bushy on Thursday. 

The Duke of Cambridge arrived in town on Saturday, from a visit at 
the Dutchess of Gloucester’s residence in Richmond Park. His Royal 
Highness returned to Richmond Park on Wednesday. 


Tuesday’s Gazette, and a Supplement to it published on Wednesday, 
contained several important notices. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons notifies, that in fourteen days after the 
date of the notice (the 16th instant) he shall issue his warrant for electing a 
Member for Southwark. 

By an Order in Council, the Queen approves of the recommendation of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners for founding eighteen additional Fellowships in the Uni- 
versity of Durham, of the value of 1201 a year. 

By other Orders in Council, her Majesty approves of divers other recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners ing the endowment and building of churches, 
division of districts, and other of church-extension. 

An Order in Council, dated the 30th June 1845, carries into execution that part 

of the County Coroners Act which relates to the division of Counties into dis- 
tricts, within which the office of Coroner is to be exercised: by the act certain 
conditions are prescribed before this diyision can be made; and the County of 
Oxford mars ompeed with these conditions, that County is accordingly divided 
into Central, Northern, Western, and Southern districts. 
__An Order in Council, of the 8th instant, declares what are the Foreign Powers 
with which treaties of commerce are now subsisting, and revokes all former Or- 
ders in Council which have been issued for that purpose. The Foreign Powers 
with which such treaties now subsist are—the Empires of Austria, Russia, and 
Turkey; the Kingdoms of France, Sweden and Norway, the — Prussia, 
‘Hanover, Portugal, Sardinia, Naples, and Greece; the Free Cities of Lubeck, 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Frankfort; the Grand Dutchies of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
 aeeager 5 ke itz, and Oldenburg; the United States of America, the United 
States of Mexico, the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata; the Republics of 
‘Texas, Uruguay, Bolivia, Venezuela, New Grenada, and the Equator. 

An Order in Council, of the 8th instant, yan 4 vessels belonging to the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, under sixty tons n, from the necessity of taking 
pilots in all cases where it is not required of British vessels of the same tonnage. 

Notice is given of a series of arrangements and regulations for the examination 
of masters and mates in the merchant-service. 

> Lawrence Greme has been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Island 
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A return to the House of Commons, obtained by Lord John Russell, 
Shows the quantity of wheat in bond on the Ist July during the last eight 
years. In 1838, there were of wheat and wheat-flour in bond, 618,590 quar- 
ters; 1839, 51,217; 1840,569,952; 1841, 579,872; 1842, 1,253,436; 1843, 
207,416; 1844, 604,122; and in 1845, 430,394. 

The accounts of the harvest received from the various parts of the 
country do not materially differ from those at which we glanced last Satur- 
day; and it is scarcely time yet to have received any report of the effect 
produced by the favourable change in the weather which happened in the 
middle of the week. Perhaps no better summary of the whole could be 
given than in the following sentences from the Morning Post— 

“ Whatever may be the result of the present harvest, it is, we believe, unques- 
tionable, that so far as human exertions can go, much more has been done in the 
Jast year to obtain a good produce from the land than was ever done before. We 
are not without strong hope that even yet a fair crop will be obtained this season; 
certainly inferior in quality to that of last year, but probably considerably more in 
quantity. ‘This we say, we sus that most of the accounts from the 
country which tell us that as yet no i 
than true, Some districts have indeed been wonderfully fortunate compared wit 
others; but we rather think it must be admitted that in all more or less 


last year was almost a failure in respect to green 

eS the greatest abundance in that description of farming. 

rer difficulty was to find food for cattle; this year it is to find stock to 

Jeet aed fie abuadance of wets we say hope thst taking all thingn together, 
year a wet, we may t, in t 

there will be a fair average of general produce; and aauicts 


E the toil sod enziet y 
of the farmer will be great, 


ultimate results will be better than some- 
times are in seasons which lead to very low prices.” 

‘Our accounts of the weather in France differ in different districts. The 
Southern departments are in a wretched state. In Poitou, for example, all 
hope being at an end, the produce of large districts is abandoned, and will 
xot of course. In the neighbourhood of Paris things are better. 

The reports received in Paris from Belgium are said to be “ heart-rend- 
ing: the grain crop is injured, and the potato crop a failure. 
big e last advices from Canada complain of protracted rain, wheat laid, 

smut. 

From the United States the reports are still favourable. 

The German state that a dreadful famiue at this moment prevails 
in Lithuania and several other provinces of Poland. 

The weather has been changeable and blustering in this country, though 
now tranquil and bright; but the West of France was visited on Tuesday 
dy a tremendous hurricane. At Paris, the wind broke or tore up by the 
roots trees of large dimensions, and did other extensive damage. At Rouen, 
& large factory was blown down by the hurricane, and two hundred per- 
sons are said to have been killed and wounded, 

M. Arago, it is said, attributes the cold and rain of this season te some 
immense block of ice detached from the mass in the Northern seas. 


It is said that Sir Robert Peel has settled out of his own private purse 400/. a 
OF comenshtemetontentatends tfuamtal id 

correspondence ng on for some time between Mr. John Bright, the 
Member for Durhain, and Mr. Grantley Berkeley, the Member for Gloucestershire, 
and has found its way, bit by bit, into the papers. Itis not very important. The 
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- Bright's 

tever were ht against them, [the Magistracy,] or 
qa i romeicaitaaad had you i the 
means. on called six witnesses, you refused to further, although 
there ined open to you at least twelve clear days on which we might have sat 


durin gthe last month of the session. We had examined 83 witnesses when you 
your case, of whom a large majority were farmers. There were examined up to 
time, 21 3 solicitors, 1 reporter, ee ne ens oom, 
1 lesman, 1 1 inspector of prisons, 1 Secretary of 5 
1 and 1 e. Ah thes wlenennee won vahjatiel tae end gid ont 
hostile cross-examination; during which about 10,000 questions were asked and 
answered, of which, if I am not mistaken, more than balf were put by 
Their testimony, therefore, was thoroughly sifted; and the truth was not li 
be concealed. Your own evidence occupies ninety-four pages of the minutes; and 
I assure you I regret the nonpublication of this quite as much as of any other 
portion. Of the six witnesses called on your side, not one came up to refute 
charges made by any preceding witness: and yet you refused to re the a 
dence, on the ground that charges had been made which not time to 
refute! * * * I do, however, most particularly that your voluminous 
testimony is withheld: those parts of it where you wish the law to be made more 
stringent, and where you express an opinion that the tenant-farmer should in no 
case yee ny or to keep a dog, or to have any power over the 
ame, under the plea that the possession of these privileges would interfere with 
the good cultivation of his farm, are so calculated to inform the public of your 
pee iar views, and to recommend them to the consideration of thetenantry, that I 
eeply regret they should be kept back even for a session.” 

The Commissioners for pulitin New Churches state, in their report for 1845, 
that, by the aid of grants from ir funds, seventeen new churches have been 
built; they afford accommodation for 12,618 persons, including 8,621 free seats for 
the poor. This makes on the whole, since the intment of the Commission, 
343 churches completed, with ac lation for 402,259 persons, including 
225,217 free seats. The number of churches now building is thirty-six. Plans 
have been approved for twenty-three churches; other plans are under considera- 
tion; grants in aid have been made in a great number of places; and considerable 
progress has been made in the formation of new districts, new burial-grounds, &¢. 

The King of Denmark has just ordered the teaching of the French language 
and singing in all the colleges of the kingdom. All scholars will be obliged to 
learn these; and there will be an annual examination. 

We have been assured on the best authority, that the absence of the sun is at- 
tributed solely to the fact that, since he has acquired so much fame by his photo- 
genie pictures, he has been keeping out of the way for fear he should be made 

resident of the Royal Academy.—Punch. 


We have it on good authority that the railway company have actually been 
forwarding coals and iron from their own wharf to Norwich by water, as being 
cheaper to them than taking them on their own rail. This speaks volumes as to 
their power to compete with such a navigation as we have-—Norwich Mercury. 

We have just seen a new invention called “The Railway Pocket Companion.” 
It is the size of a Court Guide, and contains a small bottle of water, a tumbler, 
a complete set of surgical instruments, a packet of lint, and directions for making 
awill. It is very elegant, being bound to look like poetry, and its utility cannot 
be doubted for a it, when the bills of mortality are proving every day the 
great charms of railway pw We can consciously declare that the “ Rail- 
way Travelling Companion” should be in the pocket of every gentleman who is 
in the habit of going on a railroad. It should be sold at every station —Punch. 








Last week the papers reported that Mr. Aldridge, “ the African Roscius,” had 
been killed by the fall of his iage down a precipice: the only foundation for 
this story was the fact that his horses were restive. 

At a Dublin Police-office, on Wednesday, a private soldier of the Sixty-seventh 
Regiment, now stationed at Portobello Barracks, was accused of being absent with- 
out leave, He was intoxicated at the time. He said that his name was Hill; that 
he was the son of a silversmith living near Temple Bar, in London; and that he 
was the long-sought murderer of Eliza Grimwood, Next day, when sober, he 
adhered to this story. He was detained in custody. " 
An extraordinary case of criminal conversation terminated at Croydon Assizés 
on Saturday, after occupying the Court for two days. We gave following 
brief report of it in our late edition; and as the evidence, which was minute 
though circumstantial, was of the most revolting kind, we do not now go more 
into particulars. The plaintiff was Mr. John Mynde Cooke, whose name has 
been before the public in connexion with some bill transactions, and whose father 
was a gentleman of fortune in Herefordshire. In 1842, he married the daughter 
of the Reverend Mr. Wetherell, Rector of Byfield, in Northamptonshire. A for 
tune of 20,0000. had been settled on the young lady by her mother; but after his 
marriage, Mr. Cooke discovered that her father had squandered it all, and in- 
volved his daughter in difficulties. Subsequently, Mrs. Cooke left her husband 
and returned to Mr. Wetherell’s house; and now Mr. Cooke accused the father, 
a man fifty-five years of age, of carrying on a criminal intercourse with his 
daughter. No witnesses were produced for the defence; which counsel rested 
altogether on the improbability of the case. The Jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff, with 3,000/, damages. 

We are requested to state that the Reverend Charles Wetherell has not for 
nearly two years been residing in his parish of Byfield, or performing any of the 
duty there; for his living having been put under sequestration, the Bishop of the 
diocese, by virtue of the power given him under the Pluralities Act, placed a 
resident Curate in the soothes Papers are laid before counsel to advise as to the 
course to be pursued by the Bishop.—7imes. 

EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arnivep—At Gravesend, 2ist Aug. Humayoon, M‘Kellar, from China. In the 
Downs, 20th, Romeo, Pollock, from Calcutta. Of Portsmouth, 2)st, Windsor, Furnell, 
from ditto. Off the Start, 19th, William, Coleman, from Mauritius. Off Falmouth, 
20th, W. Wise, Lowe, from Port Philip; and Royal Adelaide, ——, from Batavia. Ia 
the Clyde, 18th, Lady Colebrooke, M‘*Lean, from Bombay. At Mauritius, 2ist May, In- 
voice, Rolling, from Liverpool ; and 30th, Isabella Blyth, Lane, from London. At Bom- 
bay, previous to Ist July, Grecian, Watt ; and Berkshire, Clarkson; from Londen. 
Tartar, Lockwood ; and Bolivar, Fenwick, from Liverpool ; Arissa, Smith, from the 
Clyde ; and Woodman, Cood ; from Neweastle, At Madras, previous to 9th July, Ann, 
Stephenson ; Orator, Tayt; Bangalore, French ; Anna Robertson, Monro; Lady Clark, 
Lawrence ; and Sir Robert Sale, Loader, from London. At Calcutta, previous to 2d 
Jaly, Eclipse, Austin; Essex, Compton: Hong Kong, Dedds; Elizabeth, Morris; 
Kyle, Alexander ; Samarang, Howard ; and Caroline, Hughes, from London. Princess 








for for 
16th, Janet Wilson, Morris, for Singapore; and 20th, Elephanta, Ross, for Caleutta. 
SaTORDAY MOzninc.—Axnzivep—In the Downs, Royal Alice, Hall, from China. 
Hong-kong, Hesperus, ——, from Liverpool. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The accounts of the Queen and Prince Albert come down to Monday. 
They left Mayence before eight o'clock that morning, in a close carriage 
and four; with a single German postillion, riding, after the fashion of his 
country, on one of the wheel-horses. The escort was a small troop of 
Prussian hussars. The travelling was not performed with English speed, 
and the party did not enter Frankfort-on-the-Maine till half-past. Her | 
Majesty did not alight, but received in her carriage the compliments of 
divers Ambassadors, and in five or ten minutes proceeded on her journey. 
The party were expected to reach Wurzburg at nine o'clock that night; 
Coburg on Wednesday. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians passed through Frankfort on Sun- 
day, for Coburg. The Dutchess of Kent and a large party had already 
assembled there, awaiting the arrival of Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort. 


Last night's Gazette announces that Sir James Graham has appointed | 
Mr. William Blamire and Mr. George Darby Enclosure Commissioners for 
England and Wales. 

The Morning Chronicle states, on the authority of advices from Ric de 
Janeiro, that Mr. Hamilton has concluded a treaty with the Brazilian Go- 
vernment. It is not “a treaty of commerce,” but the Chronicle calls it one 
“of amity and navigation.” It is “ conditional on the admission of certain 
claims, arising out of some of the early seizures of Brazilian ships, under 
the treaty of 1826.” 

“With that exception, we are enabled to say that the terms of the treaty, as 
ar as it goes, have been definitively agreed upon by both parties; and that its 
ratification by the Brazilian Executive will depend only on the result of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s application to our Government on the subject of those claims, concerning 
which he was without instructions. * * * In matters of navigation only, we 
believe, it contains a clause placing the ships of each country on the terms of the 
most favoured country. It also provides that the intestate estates of British 
subjects in the Brazils shall be administered by the English Consul ; and, if ratitied, 

therefore remove the great danger in which such property has recently been 
Placed by the expiry of our treaty in November last.” 








All three candidates were busy among the electors of Southwark last 
night. Sir William Molesworth met the inhabitants of a fresh district, in | 
the large assembly-room of the Leather-market Tavern, at Bermondsey, 
which was well-filled; and he repeated the statements which he had made 
elsewhere. No questions were put; the electors crying out that they were | 
well-satisfied; and a resolution, pledging those present to promote his 
election, was moved. In support of it, Mr. Aldis, a Dissenting minister, 
made this declaration— 

Though he was a most hearty and determined opponent of the Maynooth grant, 
he intended to record his vote in favour of Sir William Molesworth. If he thought 
it possible to send to Parliament a man exactly representing his own opinions, he 
would vote for Mr. Miall—who was toa certain extent a personal friend of his 
own: however, he considered, not only what was desirable, but what was attain- 
able; and from what he knew of the constituency of Southwark he did not think 
that it would be possible at present to carry Mr. Miall’s election. Feeling that if 
he voted for Mr. Miall he would subtract from Sir William Molesworth’s majority, 
and that if he abstained from voting at all he would be promoting the interests of 
the Tory candidate, he felt it his duty to support Sir William Molesworth. 

The resolution was carried without a dissentient voice. 

Mr. Miall’s meeting was at Knighton’s Assembly Rooms, in Blackfriars 
Road. The principal topics of his speech were the Maynooth grant; 
“the French system of centralization,” imitated in our Poor-law, and pur- 
sued by Sir James Graham; the abuses of the Poor-law; free trade; and 
elass-legislation, pointing to the fact that the electors choose their repre- 
sentatives from a class— 

He believed that the Government had been carried on by means of a class- 

islation, which made laws to oppress the country at large. They had hitherto | 
looked to baronets and those having titles to represent them. They had been led 
to think that with title, talents, private worth, and virtue existed. The people 
had not turned their eyes to themselves; and thus, if they looked tothe Members | 
@ the present Honse, they would on their foreheads see the word “class” written. 

Some one calling out “ No claptrap!” Mr. Miall answered, that he had 
advocated the principles now advanced when it was dangerous to do so, 
and long before “the People’s Charter” was promulgated. There was 
some opposition to a resolution in his favour; but an ameudment found no 
seconder, and the resolution passed. 

The first general meeting of the Conservative candidate Mr. Pilcher’s 
supporters was held at the Bridge-house Hotel; and before the close of the 
meeting, nearly five hundred persons were in the room. Mr. Pilcher’s 
address was remarkable chiefly for its negative character and large admis- | 
sions. He mainly relied on the long residence of his family in the borough, 
and his knowledge of its interests; he avowed himse!f “a firm Protestant,” 
and “a friend to the poor.” In reply to a question, whether he would vote 
for the extension of grants for ecclesiastical purposes, he replied, he had no 
hesitation in saying that he considered the Church to be quite rich enough 
without other support. An elector asked if he would support Mr. Villiers’s 
motion for unqualified and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws; which elici- 
ted this curious reply— 

“I should not like to be sent to Parliament shackled and chained on this ques- 
tion. (“ Oh, oh!”) It shall have my serious attention. (A roice—“Have you 
not considered it?”) 1am in favour of a repeal of the Corn-laws, with such 
q@palifications as would most benefit the community without inflicting injury on 
any individual or body of individuals. With regard to free trade, it is now only 
@ question of time, and only a short time too. Even Sir Robert Peel says it will 
come to that soon; and perhaps he is even now ouly considering what he should 

ive to the landowners in lieu—whether there shall be a consolidation of the Corn- 
, and land be relieved of the Poor-law, thereby granting an unshackled trade in 
the staff of life.” 

A resolution in Mr. Pilcher’s favour was carried by a doubtful majority. | 


Ata special general meeting of the East India Company, yesterday, Mr. George 
in a long and somewhat vehement speech, inoved a series of resolutions 

ing the treatment of the Rajah of Sattara at the bands of the Directors; 
which, he contended, the recent Parliamentary papers throw a new light. 
Chairman moved an amendment, stating that there was nothing in the pa- 
perswhich should induce the Court to depart from their decisions of 1540, 1541, 


and 1645. Several speeches were made on both sides; many arguing that at 
least. 9 case for inquiry had been made out. Among the supporters of the motion 
; a native Hindoo; who obtained leave to have his speech 





read By as he could not speak English well enongh to be under- 


stood. The Chairman wished the decision of the proprietors to be taken at once; 
— Mr. Thompson succeeded in forcing an adjournment, the Court to meet again 
today. . 





The latest date of the intelligence from Athens is the 8th instant. Metaxa 
had resigned; and the Senate had been swamped by the creation of sixteen new 
members, almost all creatures of Coletti. 


The French papers report disastrous consequences of the storm on Tuesday. 
Many vessels were lost upon the coasts. In the midst of the hurricane, at Rouen, 
a whirlwind came and swept the valley beyond Deville. The destruction was in- 
conceivable in its suddenness and completeness. Houses, trees, and crops were 
swept away together, and so mingled that of some buildings it was impossible to 
trace the site. Three large factories were hurled down; 370 people being at 
work in them at the time. Of one, the third story, with the root, was blown 
across the river; yet the people were no more than bruised! Otber parts of the 
buildings were torn, crushed, and broken; and the workpeople suffered wounds 
and death in the most hideous shapes, being smashed, mutilated, crushed in at 
the chest, and mangled in all ways. Forty persons were killed on the spot, and a 
hundred wounded, many of them mortally. 

The Indian papers mention a hail-storm at Arracan, in April, to the wonder of 
the inhabitants. One thought that the hailstones were diamonds, until he felt 
that it was “hot.” An aged man remembered such a visitation about forty years 
ago. 


A frightful explosion occurred in the Jarrow Colliery, near South Shields, at 
two o'clock on Thursday morning. It happened in a low seam, where about 
ninety men and boys were at work; and it seems to be implied, (for the accounts 
are indistinct) that all of them perished. Forty were killed by the “ after” damp; 
but they appear to be included in the larger number. ‘The pit's mouth was 
crowded by men and women, wild with fear and grief. 





MARKET. 
Stock ExcHanck, Frmpay AFTERNoon. 

The English Funds have been rather firmer during the last few days; Con- 
sols for Money and Account having today been done at 994, and New Three-and-a- 
quarter per Cents have risen to 102%. The general aspect{of the market is good, 
although the business transacted has not been extensive. India and Bank Stock 
both are at a trifling improvement; the former having been done at 2724, and the 
latter 2114, both for Money. The premium of Exchequer Bills has also risen, 
and is today 50s. to 52s. 

In the Foreign Market the business has been unimportant; and we cannot 
notice any material variation in prices. 

The fervour of Railway speculation having for the moment abated, it may not 


MONEY 


| be amiss to glance at the probable effect upon the money-market of the proceed- 


ings of the past and anticipated results of the next session of Parliament. The 
amount required to complete the Railways in Great Britain and Ireland, for which 
bills were obtained in the last session, is 44,322,325; and for this expense 
2,841 miles of railway are to be completed in three years; but as the cost of these 
undertakings generally exceeds the estimate, the sum required for this purpose 
may be fairly estimated at 48,000,000/.: so that for the next three years the 
parties interested will be called upon to advance at the rate of about 1,500,000% 
amonth. The new schemes for the coming session have been roughly estimated 
to cost 150,000,0007.; but if we take them at 100,000,000/. we shall find that it 
will require 10,000,000/. to provide the cautionary deposit before the bills can 
be proceeded with. The House of Commons have excepted all those schemes already 
provisionally registered from the operation of the Standing Order which requires a 
preliminary deposit of 10 per cent: but the Standing Orders of the House of Lords 


| contain no such exception, and the promoters of all new schemes will be called upon 


for 10 per cent deposit before they can proceed a single step in the Upper House, 
Reckoning, therefore, the calls alluded to at a million and a half per month, 
and assuming that they commence about the end of the present year, nearly 
20,000,000/. will be required before the end of the next session of Parliament 
for the purpose of Railway speculation. 

The tone of the Share Market has been better for the last few days; and the 
heavier Shares appear to be recovering, though slowly, from the te by 
which they were overtaken at the end of last week. Birmingham have been, 
however, today quoted at 20/. below the price at which they stood previously to the 


| decline noticed in our last report; and Great Western, after having experienced 


a further decline of 10/., have rallied again above 5/. or 6/. The higher deseri 
tion of French Shares are in demand at rather improved prices; and, notwi 
standing the near approach of the period for the “concession” of the Great Nor- 
thern line of France, the Shares of the various competing companies have not 
been very extensively dealt in: those of Le Beeuf have been in favour during the 
last two days, from a belief that, as this company has not yet been amalga- 
mated with the others, its projectors will be able to obtain more favourable terms 
than have yet been proposed to them, by delaying their adhesion to the union till 
the last moment. Dutch Rhenish Shares are lower; and though the transactions 
have not been important, the reiteration of trifling sales has depressed prices. 
Dendre Valley are in the ascendant, and have been quoted today at 4 premium; 


| and though the business transacted in Foreign Shares has not been extensive, the 


demand for them may be stated as generally better than last week. Anarrange- 
ment isin progress for theabsorption of the existing “ North of Spain Railway Com- 
pany” into one with more extensive objects, namely, for the construction of 
Spanish Railways generally: the Shares of the existing Company have conse- 
quently risen, and after being long neglected have advanced to 1/. premium. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK, 

The reported illness of the King of the French, and consequent decline ot the 
French Funds on Thursday has caused a slight depression here, and the English 
Funds are generally } per cent below yesterday's prices with but few transactions, 
There is no change in the prices of the Foreign Funds. ‘The business 
in Railway Shares has not been important, being as yet confined to the bargains 
given below. An improvement of rather more then 1d. per Share has occurred in 
those of the Creydon line, occasioned by the successful result of an experimental 
trip made yesterday upon the new atmospheric Epsom Railway. The speed upon 
the atmospheric line was greater than that of the express Dover train which was 
running on the parallel Croydon line and was beaten by the atmospheric engine. 
Armagh, Portrush, and Coleraine, 2; Birmingham and Gloucester, 1324; Bristel 
and Exeter, 924; Ditto, New, 104; Caledonian, 11 10%; Great Southern and 
Western extension (Ireland) 114; Birmingham, 225} ; Ditto, Quarte:-shares, 30; 
Brighton, 774 4; Croydon, 255 4 6; Ditto, New, 1g; London and York, 5} ; 
Midland, 174; North British, 314; South Midland, 874; Great North of 
France, (Lafitte’s,) 6% }; Paris and Lyons, (Calons,) 24; Paris and Rouen, 
424; Royal North of Spain, 24. 








3 per Cent Consols..... «+. Columbian ex Venezucla... 17) 18 
Ditto for Account ....++++. Danish 3 per Cents .....-+- 8&8 9 

3 per Cent Keduced Dutch 24 per Cents..exdiv. 63} 

BE per Cents «..-eeeeeeeeee Ditto 4 per Cents...-.++++- 100} 
Long Annuities .....+-.+++ Mexican 5 per Cents.-..++- 349 S$ 
Bank Stock......-.+.+0+.« Ditto Deferred .....+. +++. rat 194 
Exchequer Bills ..... Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 64) 3§ 
India eoneeses Ditto 4 per Cents 1845....-- 645 
Brazilian 5 per Cents Russian 5 per Cents....---- 117 119 
Belgian 43 per Cents Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents a4 
Chilian 6 per Cents .....+++« Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ....- 














THE SPE@ TA TOR: 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN GERMANY. 
Too little is known in this country of Ronge, Czersky, and their 
followers, to supply materials for an estimate of the character and 
importance of the new schism in the Roman Catholic Church of 
Germany. But the sect is probably strong and increasing, since 
the mob have betaken themselves to break windows and pelt 

inces in its behalf; that being the test by which governments 
in all ages have agreed to measure the reality and intensity of 
religious or political enthusiasm. 

To those who have paid attention to the progress of opinion 
among the Roman Catholics of Germany for the last half-century, 
the defection of Ronge, and the apparently rapid progress of his 
doctrines, are not surprising. His secession is no unprepared or 
isolated event; it is rather the natural consequence of a num- 
ber of preparatory incidents. About 1798, the priest Becker of 
Paderborn (Westphalia) was imprisoned by order of his ecclesi- 
astical superiors, the Prebends of the Cathedral. He never was 
brought to trial: the Prime Bishop and his Councillors felt that 
a rash step had been taken, and connived at the old man’s escape 
into a secular and Protestant territory. The rest of his life was 
wasted in litigation with those who incarcerated but dared not 
bring a definite charge against him. Extracts (MS.) from his 
journal, written in confinement, are in our possession ; and it 
indicates his offence with sufficient clearness. He had been 
in the habit of instituting Sunday schools; he had expressed 
@ conviction that the religious processions of both sexes from 
village to village with the images of saints, in the course of 
which liquor was offered to the “pilgrims” at every farm- 
house and accepted by them, were productive of indecorums 
and graver offences against morality; he was involved in a con- 
troversy with other priests on the relative importance of such 
formal observances and the observance of moral duties ; dis- 
couraged by his superiors, in the heat of argument he did 
not scruple to glance at the gallantry and general laxity of 
the Prebends who owed their stalls to their “ quarterings” ; and 
finally, he spoke of Luther as a great man, whose rebellion against 
the Church was extenuated by the abuses against which he had 
struggled in vain. At that time and since, there have been not a 
few Beckers among the inferior Roman Catholic clergy, scattered 
through Germany, uninfluential because they had no communica- 
tion with each other, and because their superiors judiciously re- 
frained from persecuting them. There was another powerful 
element at work to modify the creed of the German adherents of 
the Italian Church. Under the Empire, ecclesiastical Electors and 
other Prelates possessing secular jurisdiction necessarily had each 
his staff of secular Councillors. Like almost all the literary class 
of their country, the ablest and most energetic of these men were 
about the beginning of the present century disciples of the 
French Revolutionary school of politics ; and more than one of the 





dignified clergy themselves had leanings that way. At the disrup- | 


tion of the Empire, an Elector of Mayence did not scruple to take 
upon him the office of Fiirst Primas of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. Under the protection of these free-thinking dignitaries and 
their Councils, latent dissent within the Church continued to gain 
ground. The personal impunity with which Hermes, Van Eck, 
and others have disseminated their neological opinions, and the 
persevering clamorous urgency of the Silesian priesthood to be 
allowed to take unto themselves wives, with many other local 
phenomena of a kindred character, have long convinced the ob- 
servant that reform (or innovation) from within was at hand in 
the German province of the Romish Church. Ronge and Czer- 
sky, like most other ecclesiastical and political reformers, are 
little more than accidents—the local weather-flaw, that becomes, 
in an atmosphere saturated with electricity, the nucleus of a storm. 

What direction the movement will take—what consequences 
it will lead to—may admit, in the quaint language of the author of 
Urn Burial, of “a wide conjecture.” Its more immediate effects 
in Germany will possibly disturb the territorial relations and 
balance of power in the Confederacy. The reigning house in 
Saxony appears to have opposed itself with keen partisanship to 
the German Catholics. The proselytizing spirit of these princes 
has long rendered them objects of jealousy to the zealously Pro- 
testant people over whom they reign. On the other hand, the 
Prussian Government appears to be countenancing the Ger- 
man Catholics, with just enough of seeming reluctance to take 
from neighbour princes any ground for remonstrance. The 
Prussian Government and the Royal House of Saxony are to 
all appearance placing themselves at the heads of the opposing 
— The relentless pertinacity with which Prussia has 
or more than a hundred years kept adding territory to territory, 
clearly indicates what is likely to be, under these circumstances, 
the result of any popular commotion; and the insult offered to 
Prince John, and the blood shed by the soldiers at Leipzig, may 
be the beginning of one. In a few years, the remaining third* 
of the Saxon Electorate may be annexed to Prussia. 


| of Ronge. It is not easy to parry an argument that a 
| evidence of the senses. 
| abstract reasoning against the miraculous virtues o 


But it is not likely that the effects of the movement among the | 


Roman Catholics of Germany will be contined to that country. 
Though diffused over many lands, the Roman Catholic Church 
is one body : a disturbance im any part of it vibrates immediately 
through the whole. In certain states of the public opinion of the 
Chureh, it is peculiarly liable to be weakened by assaults like that 

“* A German compendium of 
Saxeny consists of about one-third 


€ iy Says, “The present Kingdom of 
Se teat Bhectorate’ 


another in aap seep mg ray etre 


Many who would pay little 



























































































coat of Treves, are shaken when they are told that 
actually three holy coats in existence, all possessed 
virtues. By persisting to attribute infallibility to the 
priest, (if not to the office-bearer,) the Romish Church lays itself 
bare to attacks which cannot reach Protestant sects, who attribute 
infallibility to Scripture alone, and can always withdraw from an 
untenable position under the cover of a “ misinterpretation.” A 
Protestant error weakens only the individual, a Roman Catholic 
error weakens the Church. The effects of a controversy like that 
raised by Ronge can be confined to the country or district in which 
it originates only when the Roman Catholics of other countries 
are not predisposed to controversy. But over most part of Euro 
they are at this moment so predisposed. In Switzerland, the 
Jesuit controversy has opened a door to the sectaries of Ronge. 
In France, the University controversy has had the same effect. 
In Belgium, the priests have not always used the influence wisely 
which the Revolution threw into their hands. In Ireland, the 
M‘Hales and Higginses are not ill-adapted to be precursors of some 
Irish Ronge; aud the ardour of some ecclesiastical Repealers is 
likely enough to predispose the Catholic aristocracy to a schism. 
As at the time ofthe Lutheran Reformation, tie Italian priesthood 
will in all probability make it a question of national ascendanc 
in the Church; and Austria, from fear of all innovation, wi 
support them. In Italy and the Austrian dominions, the schism 
is least likely to be felt; though in the latter, German Catholic- 
isin may find a point d’appui in Transylvania, while in the more 
sequestered districts of Moravia and Bohemia the traditional 
influence of the doctrines of the Moravian Brothers and John 
of Huss may not yet be utterly extinct. 
The progress of this new sect is a matter of general interest; 
for it may alter the relations of internal parties in most European 
states, and diminish or increase the territories of leading members 
of the great European confederation. 


LICENTIOUSNESS OF THE LAW AGAINST 
LICENTIOUSNESs. 
Ir is a bad sign for any art when its anomalies are valued by its 
professors as beauties—a sign of rudeness or of decay. The Greek 
painters who carried on their craft in the middle ages taught 
their stiff conventional forms as if they were the real types of 
beauty, and not vitiated imitations, which had far departed from 
the standard. When, under Giotto, art referred to nature for its 
principles, although still crude, it was instinct with a renewed 
life, proved by its rapid growth. The art of arranging laws for 
a community cannot claim exemption from this test, the applica- 
tion of which is constantly bringing disgrace upon that art in 
our country. There is no craft in which corrupt deviations from 
original types and intentions are so much praised by the crafts- 
men as essential beauties. They may for a time silence rebuke 
by saying that their business is a mystery intelligible only to the 
crait ; but that pretence cannot always serve. Ail the world knows 
that no art exists for the sake of its professors, but for the service 
of the community; that its efficiency must be judged by its 
effects; and that if they are not satisfactory, the community has 
the right to step in, to question even the details and technicali- 
ties, and to demand a readjustment before redelivering the voca- 
tion to the keeping of its professors. Thus the public it was, 
albeit unskilled.in the brush, that pronounced judgment between 
the conservative Greek painters and the innovators Cimabue and 
Giotto. And it is the public who will one day pronounce judg- 
ment between some practices of our law and the common sense 
from which they have departed. 

Every case which exposes great anomalies hastens that day; 
and none has been more striking in its exposure than the one just 
decided at Croydon Assizes, in which a young man recovers da- 
mages for criminal conversation with his wife, the defendant being 
at once a clergyman and the wife’s father. A contemporary ob- 
serves that the judgment is not one in the last resort—not final, 
and therefore not to be taken as absolute warrant for presuming 
the guilt imputed. It is also observed that the witnesses were 
not called upon severally and consentaneously to prove any one 
fact; so that their veracity escaped the test of concurrence or 
conflict. That is true. The tone of the Judge's was not 
that of a confident belief in the proof of guilt. And 
was mixed up with motives of pecuniary interest. On the whoie, 
we may say, without venturing to pronounce the shadow of a 
judgment on the case, that the evidence as reported was calculated 
to produce a very strong impression of the guilt, but not posi- 
tively to prove it. Any strongly asserted calummy does as muc 
The Jury, however, adopted the charge; and, luckily, it is with 
the case as judged by them, not with the facts as i : 
sonally to the parties concerned, that we have to deal. W 
true or supposititious, then, here is a case fi recorded 
disposed of by the law, but with mest strange discrepancies be- 
tween the premises and the results. 

A man is ¢ with certain acts whieh the law declares to 


be foul crimes; and the first that strikes you is, that it 
is at the option of the accuser so to : the charge as to make 
the great criminal offences mere and corroborative 
proofs of a minor civil inj The offender desecrated a sacred 


office, committed the crime of adultery and worse, and thwarted 
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and dangerous discretion as to the prosecution, and even as to | is the way to give the deathblow to “glorious uncertainty of the 
the ultimate scope of the sentence, seems here to be reposed in the | Jaw.” Do pny ti it with the deckation of some individual, 
individual accuser. The offender is also alleged to have com- | who has private ends of his own, to bring in the great cha by 
mitted another wrong—a fraud; and, as we shall see, the treat-| a side-wind—to aim the punishment only at an incidental fanle, 
ment of that allegation, which formed no legitimate part of the | making the main act and the incident change places. In that 
formal charge, was still more extraordinary. . | way, by suffering the correction to fall upon a part only of the 
The clergyman was pronounced guilty of the grossest profli- | whole transgression, and that a minor part, you proclaim that 
gaey ; yet his possession of the priestly office is unchallenged. | the other larger would have enjoyed impunity had they 
nother contempory asserts, indeed, that punishment could not | been unaccompanied by the pettier incident. Further, if the 
reach him: but so enormous a defect of law is incredible until | punishment is really imposed for some wrong not charged, you 
judicially declared. The palpable anomaly is, that the offence | suggest the belief that the authorities cannot award justice ex- 
1s asserted and formall affirmed, not only without demand for cept by putting a false gloss on facts, and by a virtual breach of 
retribution in that behalf, but without an attempt to prevent the | the law inflicting a technical wrong on the culprit; so that the 
continuance of the wrong. The law is content with pronouncing | Jaw itself becomes involved in a suspicion of lawlessness. Such 
that the clerical office is di raced, without moving to retrieve it | tortuous tricks can never really conduce to obtain respect for any 
from disgrace. It is explained, indeed, that the rectory was | institution. The direct path is ever the readiest and the safest, 
some time since placed under “ sequestration,” and that the | and the march by it ever the most dignified and imposing. 
duties have been performed by a curate: but the marked offender 
is still “ Rector of Byfield”—*“ I am Dutchess of Malfi still.” NATIONALITY 


For the double offence against social morals, as such, no pun- , é wt ‘ 
ishment is asked or cme am In the bickerings between Great Britain and the United States, 
Professedly, the civil injury to the individual is punished ; but | Jonathan is not to have all the absurdity to himself: patriotic 
even here the effect fails; for whereas the Jury have awarded | individuals on this side of the water are bent upon showing that 
3,000/. damages to the injured party, the transgressor is already | Some Englishmen can be as absurd as any American. A very 
| enlightened and philanthropic body, the Glasgow Emancipa- 


in prison for 14,000/., at the suit of the same injured man, with- | © I d f t 
out prospect of payment. The only effect of the verdict seems to | tion Society, at their last meeting unanimously resolved, “That 
be to alter the cipher, in abstract not applicate numbers, from | it is the duty of the friends of liberty and equal rights in Great 
14,000/. to 17,0007. Britain to comping, and, by Christian, peaceful, and bloodless 


But it would be affectation to pretend belief that the Jury | means, to seek the dissolution of the American Union, as the 
awarded that punishment for the wrong judicially before them : gigantic enemy of freedom and the rights of man.” 
Here is a resolution which will in America be manna to every 


the wrong which they had to consider was the deprivation of a i 
wife—the forfeit which they had to award was the supposed mo- | Hunter’s Lodge, every knot of Sympathizers, every gang of 
ney-value of the thing lost; but the motives which really insti- | Repealers, every clamourer for the annexation of Canada—to all 
in the Union who hunger for war with England. If the lw 

they 


gated them to that excessive munificence in castigation were the ; 
sense of the trespasser’s depravity, and still more the sense of the | ple of England could adopt or act upon this suggestion, 


plaintiff’s having been tricked out of money. He thought 
that he was marrying a woman with large fortune, and found that | 
he had married one with nothing but heavy debts ; and instead of | 
profiting by the transaction, which his own circumstances made 
very desirable, he incurred additional liabilities. Sympathizing 
with that commercial disappointment, the Jury endeavoured to 
make the assessment of damages for the conjugal wrong a vehicle 


for retransferring to the husband some of the money which he had : P , n " 1 
lost or had hoped to gain. Substantially the judgment was given | American citizens disaffection and disloyalty to their own Govern- 


on the fraud; which was not proved, was not before the court, | ment. Who could blame a citizen of the Union for taking fire on 
and was only alluded to incidentally. reading the resolution? Fancy a missionary board established 
In fine, judgment was not asked’ nor given on the chief and | in the United States to republicanize our own country! 
main crimes which were alleged and held to be proved: it was Perhaps it is going too far to claim this piece of absurdity as 
professedly given on a minor offence, of which the evidence was of domestic manufacture. The Emancipation Society, by unani- 


not the most conclusive in the world; but it was substantially on ay a — chy = — eir man po hoa art 
a charge neither fi lly made nor proved, because that s sed | 0 ming and offering it to the meeting is claim an Ame- 
as of akind which appealed to th a yp Mr. Henry C. Wright, “of Philadelphia,” has 


injury was of akind which appealed to the sympathies and pas- | Tican citizen ! 
siemp of | the judges in the J rien. = , established his title to the authorship, in a letter to the Glas 
Such is the partial and unsatisfactory result of this cumbersome | Argus; admitting that it may be said he acts “ the part of a traitor 
and solemn proceeding. You may say that it is a sort of irregular | to his country,” but adding, “my moral obligations are not 
or wild justice. But in saying so, you condemn it. Justice should | bounded by time or place. : 
not.be wild. We do not want Lynch-law in the regular courts. This unmeaning phrase has been little heard of late years. 
The question then arises, whether it is desirable to deal more | It was very fashionable at the commencement of the French Re- 
nicely with such eases ; or whether it were not better to indulge | Volution ; and in the event of a rupture with the United States, 
the prevalent disposition to slur them over,—such matters being | the fallacy, if revived, might become the means of unsettling the 
difficult to deal with, and the exposure not being conducive to | principles and desteuying the self-respect of many Englishmen 
morals. To smother them up, however, is a dangerous expedient | domesticated in the Union but not denationalized. In one sense, 
of timidity. The habitual concealment of vice is its most most | “moral obligations are not bounded by time and place.” The 
fostering protection. In convict Australia, we saw the extent to | generalized expression of the duties a man owes to his neighbour 


which, under a general consent to hide it, depravity would go: _in England will correctly express the duties a man owes to his 
the veil was torn, at the expense, no doubt, of a shock to public | neighbour in any other country. But, though the expression 


morals ; but the disease being bared could no longer be neglected, | may be generalized, the actual obligations are specific—binding 
and the remedy was instant. The wind passing over corruption | the individual to an individual or individuals. Gratitude, bene- 
may spread the stench ; but stop the ventilation, and the undis- | Volence, &c., are due, not to the abstract idea of man or society, 
corruption becomes a bed of contagious death. but to the personal benefactor, to the brother, the townsman—the 
No doubt, such cases—meaning the general run of them, as | individuals, in short, with whom men stand in actual immediate 
not distinguished by the monstrous feature alleged in this one— | connexion—the individuals upon whom juxtaposition in time and 
are “ difficult” to deal with ; for opinion is not quite settled upon | lace enables them to act. Accident—in the eyes of those who 
them : the principles of social morals are not determined beyond | believe that all is accident in the events of life—may in the first 
the reach of doubts that somewhat make action pause. It is | instance determine the individuals with whom we are to be 
often doubtful whether the punishment falls on the real offender, | brought in contact, and to whom our services are due; but the 
or is apportioned to the real offence. _ Still less are the principles | connexion once formed cannot without a violation of moral duty 
of correctional discipline settled. Why, then, meddle at all?— | be shaken off at pleasure. In other words, moral obligations are 
Because, if you extend to many cases which are “not so very | bounded by time and space: there are individuals who have pre- 
bad ”—mere “ mala prohibita”—the impunity of neglect or a lax | ferable claims upon us. ; 
observance, you extend a most mischievous licence to the really | The fallacy which represents professions of a vague and ab- 
atrocious cases which your classification of crime chooses to ime | stract benevolence as a compensation for neglect of family duties is 











would violate the first principle of international ethics, and render 
a stable peace impossible. The plain English of the resolution 
is, that itis the duty of British subjects to combine to effect a re- 
volution in the United States. The flourish about “ Christian,” 
“peaceful,” and “ bloodless means,” is mere verbiage: “ revolu- 
tions are not made with rose-water.” Something worse than war 
against America is denounced in the resvlution—the establish- 
ment of a propaganda in this country to disseminate among 








in the same category—offences which are “mala in se,” and | easily seen through. The universal philanthropist who neglects 
must be cheeked for the safety of society. his wife and children is a stock character with comedians and 
The root of all these anomalies seems to lie in the utter discre- | farce-writers; and the man who sacrifices the ties of country to an 
ey between the category of wrongs, as set forth in our statute- | abstraction—call it philanthropy, liberty, or what you will—is a 
Pook: and the indirect manner of dealing with them. If certain character equally dangerous and unsafe. Paul Jones palliated un- 
deeds are not crimes, let them alone, and do not correct them : | der the pretext of a love of liberty his hostile landing and devas- 
but then, do not suffer them to be imputed as crimes, incidentally | tations in his native country. The traitor Arnold doubtless al- 
alleged in order to swell the retribution awarded for another cog- | leged that a sense of reawakened loyalty induced him to turn his 
nizable wrong. If they are crimes, do not suffer them to arms against his countrymen. During the ephemeral existence 
in vain, nor pretend that it is most wise to circumvent of the French Republic, Paris was the rendezvous of enthusiasts 

them by some side-blow, which must in most cases miss its object. | of all countries who renounced their anata from devotion to “the 
If they ere i to be crimes, deal with them directly: let | rights of man.” They who have taken the trouble to trace the 
; for those crimes—let the | careers of the self-denationalized to a close, have not found one 


punishment be ex y j and applied to them. That | instance in which true moral worth has long survived this forcible 
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isruption of natural bonds. “ Benevolence,” “ rights of man,” 


and all such phrases, are mere eralized expressions of duties 
owed by individuals to individuals. When the persons to whom 
they are due are cast off, mere formulas of words cannot be- 


come substitutes for men of flesh and blood and afford an exercise 
for virtue. New ties may be formed in a new land, but the most 
rigorous di of duty to other fellow-beings cannot make 
amends for the desertion of those who had claims upon a man by 
interchange of sympathy and services from childhood upwards. | 
And when the new and old connexions come to stand to each | 
other in hostile relations, every act of service done to the newly- 
formed allies is a crime committed against the others. The rene- | 
gade feels that he has entangled himself among conflicting duties | 
—that he cannot act right towards one party without doing | 
wrong to another; he has no principle to guide him, no confi- | 
dence in his own judgments and actions; he loses all self- | 
respect, and becomes reckless and untrustworthy. | 

nation like the United States, the population of which is in 
so large a proportion composed of emigrants from foreign lands, | 
is unavoidably exposed to the demoralizing influences of this sun- 
dering of the first natural ties. Many of its citizens are rather 
mere associates in business—men combined by a common interest 
which may cease tomorrow as it began today—-than members of a 
nation. Their nationality is worn lightly, as a thing to be cast 
aside should accident drive them to some other country. They 
have no rooted attachments, no sense of enduring obligations to | 
others ; their character becomes hard and egoistical, their respect | 
for public opinion weakened. Repudiation, and the vulgar tricky | 
diplomacy of the Union, are owing in part to the growing in- 
fluence of such characters, For this the nation is not so much to 
be. blamed as pitied: it is the consequence of having become an 
independent state before its territory was so densely peopled that 
the old settlers must give the tone to public opinion. But for Bri- 
tain, all of whose social influences are repugnant to this moral | 
disease, to give it countenance would be foolish as well as criminal : 
and to sanction anti-national proposals from stray American ad- | 
venturers is to countenance it. For British subjects even to ex- | 
press approbation of Mr. hd ony ex-parte charges against his 
eountrymen is unbecoming; but to “combine” with him to 
revolutionize the country would be a violation of the comity of 
nations. 








WEATHER-PANICS. 


THE moist and foggy climate of England is proverbial with 
foreigners, and matter of halfsmelancholy joke with Englishmen 
themselves. The perpetual verdure of our fields bespeaks us de- | 
nizens of a rainy zone—inhabitants of an intermitting shower- | 
bath. Our speech bewrayeth us; the weather is ever uppermost | 
in our thoughts, and the first thing spoken of when friends meet. | 
Aquarius is our constellation. 
The natives of such a clime might naturally be imagined as | 
exempt from fear of rain as Mephistopheles alleges Faust, the 
sworn brother of the Devil, ought to be from fear of fire. It is | 
their element, which they ought to know cannot harm them or | 
theirs. Yet they areas shy of rain as a kitten of dew when it first | 
ventures abroad of a morning. England is a land where short | 


crops occasionally occur, but where the years of utter blight | 
which often lay other lands desolate are scarcely known: despite 
our uent wet, raw, and ungenial summers, within the me- | 
mory of our fathers and fathers’ fathers seed-time and harvest | 
have not failed. Yet to an Englishman a wet month of 
July immediately conjures up visions of famine with pes- 
tilence and bankruptcies in its train. Burns was wrong when 
he said that they who are “constantly on poortith’s brink” are 
little terrified by the sight: it is only those who are steeped in 
it over head and ears who become resigned to their fate. It is 
in those to whom a chance of emerging seems still open that the 
fear is strongest, to which the thoughtless Dives and the despe- | 
te Lazarus are alike inaccessible. And so with Englishmen | 
and the weather. Were their climate one in which no corn could | 
w, they would never think of crops; and were it so genial | 
at the crops were always redundant, they would wax insensible | 
to the blessing from sheer excess. But, living in a region to 
which hope ever comes and from which fear never entirely de- | 
pare they abandon themselves too readily to unmanly fears. | 
“y are weather valetudinarians, a nation of Gratianos—“ the | 
wind cooling their broth blows them to an ague.” 

_The public is slowly recovering from a sharp paroxysm of this 
kind. ‘During the last two or three days it has been laid out to 
dry in the sun; and as it warms in the rays, it begins to admit 
that Englishmen and English crops, like English frogs, take a 
great deal of drowning. 











THE MOORS. 
THERE is one thing very mysterious about the annual “ returns” 
from the moors. While on Shap Fells and other Cumberland 
moors this baronet and t’other gentleman think they have done 
wonders if they notch their ten, sixteen, or twenty e on the 
Twelfth, the adventurers in the Highlands send in of 200 
brace by Sir William Massey Stanley and friend, and 106 brace 
brought down by the unaided murderous barrel of Mr. Fox 
M Year after year the same discrepancy appears. Yet there 
are poachers in the Highlands—and, what has generally been found 
still more destructive of grouse, Yorkshire ekeepers—as well 
as in Cumberland. Is it distance that lends enchantment to the 





| and has relied for its attraction on a brilliant com 


view, and by a kind of “ glamour” mmultiplies the tones of 


the 
dead game?! or do the potent spirits of the Highlands work the 


same cantrip! or does the apparent dise cy arise from some. 
et unelucidated effect of perspective? At the distance of Cumber- 
and the small can be seen as well as the great, and the 


keeper’s shots are distinguished from his master’s; but at the far 
Highland point of view the minor ers in the massacre dis- 
appear, and the slaughter js attributed exclusively to the great 
man who remains visible. 

The Ministerial returns have not yet been received ; though 
the Premier and some of his colleagues are reckoned crack shots, 
Perhaps Sir Robert has had other game to mind—he has just 
bagged tive boroughs. 


CLOSE OF THE OPERA. 
Tue performances of the Italian Opera terminated on Thursday: and the 
unexampled success of the present season, which has produced little novelty, 
, rapid changes of 
ge musical stock in 





standard pieces, and judicious management of a 


| hand, shows the growing taste in the Metropolis for dramatic vocal perfor- 


mances of the first class. rnani, the principal new opera of the season— 
produced as a specimen of the musical powers of young Italy—was very 
creditable to the management, as well from the excellent new singers 
it introduced as the choral magnificence it displayed. The single 
fine piece of ensemble which this opera contained was quickly and 
universally acknowledged: at the same time, melody was found to be 
sadly deficient in the composition of Verdi. For this reason, the public 


| do well to examine the merits of his Lombardi at leisure; and now that 


they have a tolerable notion of the stuff of which Verdi is made, are 
not disinclined to postpone further criticism on his works till the next 
opening of the house. We are not sure that new operas are not gené- 
rally found too fatiguing to the habitués of Her Majesty’s Theatre; par- 
ticularly the modern novelties, in which the entertainment is doubtful, and 


| which are sure to be intermixed with a great deal that is worn and 
| threadbare. 


Our indolent audiences prefer to rely on that which has 
been previously tasted and approved; assured of liking certain well-knowa 
movements, and now and then exciting themselves by comparing a new 
performer in some favourite part with the one last identified with it. Thus, 
the powers of Mésdames Rossi Caccia and Persiani, Mesdames Castellan 
and Grisi, and the styles of Grisi and Brambilla, have furnished food for 
criticism and comparison during the long months of the musical season. 
For the abstract merits of composition, we are sorry to say, there appears 
to exist a sad indifference. Except on Thursday nights, when the vo- 
taries of Mozart have come forward in great force, the singers and 
the orchestra have been supreme. Execution has been the paramount 
object with all the listeners, and the older the work the greater the 
repose and indolence of enjoyment. Thus, Lucia, the Sonnambula, Norma, 
Don Pasquale, Linda, &c., have been listened to night after night with un- 
diminished satisfaction. Three revivals, indeed—Roberto Devereuz, If 
Pirata,and the Giuramento—have had almost the effect of new works. To 
the second of these operas we shall always listen with great pleasure, from 
the strong indications of Bellini’s merit which it reveals. It is much to tha 
credit of the present company to have been enabled to extend its per- 
formances so constantly, and with so much effect, through s very extensive 
repertory of compositions. 

The beginning of the season, which has usually afforded great cause of 
complaint through the inferiority of the artists engaged, now justifies con- 
fidence in the manager. Mr. Lumley seems to have put an end tothe 
practice which formerly obtained, namely, that of commencing with obseure 
and incompetent artists, and of reserving everything worth listening te un- 
til after Easter. He begins at once with a liberal company; and under 
his management, one or two failures from accident excepted, the per- 
formances from the first night have always presented somewhat to interest. 
In point of number as well as of talent the vocal corps of the present season 
has been unprecedented. 

The Opera Concerts, which were continued during some weeks of the 
present season, were at first a hopeful speculation, as they far eclipsed in the 
number and talent of the orchestra and principal singers everything of 
a similar kind in London. However, the weight of Felicien David crushed 
that undertaking for the present. Responsibility for the merit of a new 
instrumental composer, aiming at the highest class of production, was not 
to be lightly borne. But Beethoven's Symphonies, played as the one in C 
minor was—Mozart’s Symphonies and Opera-songs, and such displays of 
exquisite expression as Brambilla’s “ Che fard "—would certainly have madg 
their way had the new undertaking had but a little more time to make 
itself known. We hope that, with such means for fine concert performances 
as Mr. Lumley possesses, his attention may still be directed towards that 


| fair field of enterprise. 


The attractions of the Ballet have contributed in no slight degree to the 
success of the season. They haye consisted, however, more in personal 
display and rivalry than in any fresh development of the resources of the 
choregraphic art. The novelties have been few and slight’ Carlotta 
Grisi and Cerito have hardly added to their reputation as pantomimic 
artistes; though the popularity and skill of both as dancers have increased 
since they have been under the tuition of their respective husbands, St. 
Leon and Perrot. Lucile Grahn has been assiduously brought forward 
this season; and her extraordinary powers of execution have gained her a 
considerable share of favour: but where grace is wanting dancing soon 
loses its charm. The retirement of Taglioni and the performances of the 
Viennese girls have been the two events of the season; | the per- 
fection of mechanical precision in the one instance, and of i pat oo 
in the other. The famous “Pas de Quatre” was a memorable iti 
of executive power and managerial tact. 

It is understood that Mr. Lumley is now sole proprietor of the theatre; 
and that he is about to enlarge the stage and redecorate the audience pet 
His hitherto prosperous career in the management of this immense ant 
costly establishment says much for his business talents: the future 
larity of his régime as the director of our Italian Opera will depend’ 


vulgar and the small”"—we hope art will not be wholly: 
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TRAVELS, 

Sketches of Residence and Travels in Brazil; embracing Historical and Geographical 
Notices of the Empire and its several Provinces. By the Reverend Daniel P. 
Kidder, AM. In two volumes, with Lllustrations..........-. Wiley and Putnam. | 

History, 

Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Third. By Horace Walpole, youngest Son 

of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford. Now first published from the Original 








MSS. Edited, with Notes, by Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart. Vols. IIT. IV 
Fiction, Bentley. 
The Foster-Brother; a Tale of the War of Chiozza. In three volumes. Edited by 
Leigh Hunt ....-.-. eececece oatuseceee ecccecccce nhnncedeaeuaenaet oeee- Newby. 


THE REVEREND D. P. KIDDER'S BRAZIL, 

Mr. Kipper is an American clergyman, who spent some years in Bra- 
zil, as an assistant missionary to Mr. Spaulding; a main object of the 
mission being the circulation of Bibles and tracts in the Portuguese 
tongue, besides the general attention of clergymen to Protestant residents 
and Protestant crews in the harbour of Rio Janeiro. In the course of 
his duties Mr. Kidder made a land-tour through the province of San 
Paulo, which adjoins that of Rio Janeiro on the South ; and subsequently | 
undertook a coasting steam-voyage from Rio to the river Amazon, 
sojourning for a time at all the intermediate ports; of which the best- 
known are Bahia, Pernambuco, Paranham, and Para, situate on the Southern 
estuary of the Amazon. The knowledge acquired during his residence 
in Brazil Mr. Kidder has presented to the world in the volumes before | 
us ; which embrace an outline of its history, a narrative of the author's 
journeyings, with general observations upon the country, and its social, 
political, and religious condition. 

Except the common touching-place for vessels of all kinds, Rio | 
Janeiro, we have had little information of late years respecting Brazil : | 
for Lieutenant Smyth's Journey from Lima to Para only embraced a 
descent of the Amazon, and even that was published in 1836. Mr. Kid- 
der’s work may therefore be weleomed as an addition to our library, 
though his Sketches are scarcely equal to his time and opportunity. 
To judge him by an English test, some of his matter was needless; and | 
Ins arrangement is certainly none of the best. Part of his work is a 
mere compilation of the history of Brazil, mostly compiled if not quoted 
from Southey and Armitage. Many of his own accounts are of a simi- 
lar cast, though of a more original character. He describes a town as 
if he were writing a guide-book, and a province in the style of an article 
for a cyclopwdia ; and many of his political sketches, involving narratives 
of late events or notices of contemporary persons, have a vague and 
general style of description. This, however, might have been of 
less consequence, had history, topography, and public affairs, been kept | 
distinct from the persoual narrative, so as to form entire and separate 
sections of the book for those who wished to consult them. Unfortunately, | 
they are mixed up together in a continuous order, separated only by | 
chapters, and not always that. The order, too, is not chronological, but | 
accidental. The time of telling the story of a town or province depends 
upon the period of Mr. Kidder’s reachingit. The reader has consequently 
todrone through much that he may not care about knowing, and after all 
cannot get a complete or consecutive view of the history or topography 
abridged. 

This arrangement necessarily militates against the effect of Mr. Kidder’s 
narrative of his journeyings, because the reader arrives at them with a 
wearied mind. But, putting this aside, he cannot be considered a power- 
fal or graphic describer. Something of the vagueness of the pulpit and | 
the platform hangs about hisstyle. | The diffuseness which the necessity | 
of extemporaneous address is apt to produce in men who must speak upon 
all occasions, and find words if they Jack matter, is visible in Sketches 
of Residence and Travels in Brazil. Perhaps, too, the author is by 
nature somewhat deficient in that penetrating acumen which, seizing the 
essential qualities of things, presents to the reader a characteristic por- 
trait. A better arrangement and better training would have produced a 
better work, but scarcely have given to Mr. Kidder this last excellence. 
As it is, his Sketches are often jogtrot, unless the incident or the image | 
is-so striking in itself that its leading features can scarcely escape. Such 
is the case with many of the sketches especially of the Amazon, and of 
Para, a decaying city on the banks of the most magnificent river in the 
world. Here it is. 

A BRAZILIAN CITY. 


This neglect of improvement is not the worst consequence that has followed 
the revolutions and disorders that for many years prevailed at intervals in this | 
ill-fated town. Many are the finely-located streets where scarcely a solitary foot- 

penetrates the thick and ever-growing bushes that overspread them; while 

hout the suburbs one is momentarily passing forsaken tenements and the 

walls of houses, many of them of a superior order, no longer accpied. Beyond 
the actual precincts of the city, one may instantly bury himself in a dense forest, 

and become shut out from every indication of the near residence of man. 

The coolness of these silent shades is always inviting; but the stranger must 
beware lest he loses his way and never return. Many stories are told of persons 
who became bewildered in the mazes of these thickets, and though but a short | 
distance off, were utterly unable to find their way back to town. Several are be- 
lieved to have perished in this manner. 

AN AMAZONIAN FOREST. | 

The road leads nearly the whole way through a deep unbroken forest, of a 
density and a magnitude of which I had before penetrating it but a faint concep- | 
tion. Notwithstanding this is one of the most public roads leading to or from | 
the city, yet it is only for a short distance passable for carriages: indeed, the | 
branches of trees are not unfrequently in the way of the rider on horseback. A | 
Negro is seat through the path periodically with a sabre to clip the increasing | 

e and branches before they become too formidable: thus the road is kept | 
open. and pleasant. 
' 





Notwithstanding the heat of the sun in these regions at 
moonday, and the danger of teo much exposare to its rays, yet an agreeable cool- | 

ness always pervades those retreats of an Amazonian forest, whose lofty and 

wmnbragesus canopy is almost impenetrable. The brillianey of the sun's glare is 

by innumerable reflections u i surface of the leaves. 

of the trees are remarkably straight, very tall. Some of them are 

from. top to bottom with splendid flowers and parasites, while the trunks 

Fg peach of nearly all are interlaced with innumerable runners and creeping 


| birds nor beasts can easily pass through. 


| ment to colonization. 


| into the National Museum or Library, who are not dressed in coats. 


These plants form a singular feature of the more fertile regions of Brazil. But 
it is on the borders of the Amazon that they appear in their greatest strength and 
luxuriance. They twist.around the trees, climbing up to their tops, then grow 
down to the ground, and taking root, spring up again, and cross from bough to 
bough and from tree to tree, wherever the wind carries their limber shoots, till 
the whole woods are hung with their garlanding. This vegetable cordage is some- 
times so closely interwoven that it has the appearance of net-work, which neither 
Some of the stems are as thick ase 
man’s arm. They are round or square, and sometimes triangular, and even 
pentangular. They grow in knots and screws, and indeed in every possible com- 


| tortion to which they may be bent. To break them is impossible. Sometimes they 


kill the tree which supports them, and occasionally remain standing erect, like a 
twisted column, after the trunk which they have strangled has mouldered within 
their involutions. Monkeys delight to play their gambols upon this wild rigging; 
but they are now scarce in the neighbourhood of Para. Occasionally their chatter 
is heard at a distance, mingled with the shrill cries of birds; but generally a deep 
stillness prevuils, adding grandeur to the native majesty of these forests. 

The hospitable attentions he personally received, and the amenity of 
the Southern manner, seem to have impressed Mr. Kidder with a more 
favourable feeling towards the upper classes of the Brazilians, and indeed 
towards the people and the prospects of the country in general, than his 
facts support, or than he himself would maintain as a direct proposition. 
Except at Rio, where foreign residents and a continual influx of foreigners 
enforce something like activity and industry, and where the seat of 
government maintains order, assisted a little by foreign men-of-war, the 
country appears to be in a state of anarchy or stagnation. Under the 
first condition there is a species of convulsive energy, the energy of bane 
ditti and murderers, which respects neither property nor life, and when 


| subdued by exhaustion or external force leaves behind the decay we have 
| seen at Para. 


Where quiet prevails, it is rather lassitude than order or 
repose. “ Dolce far niente,” or “ Pleased let me trifle life away,” might 
be the motto of the Brazilians, as of she genuine Spaniard. Independence 
has given them the liberty—of doing nothing ; which in their fertile soil 
and genial climate can be managed at the least possible outlay. Rapid 


| decay is overtaking the public buildings and monuments of utility, 
| ereated by the energy of a Portuguese Govertior, the power of the 


Church, and the old principle that there exists in the state some- 
thing higher and greater than the individuals who compose it, or their 
particular convenience; unless some direct and instant use compels 
reparation, and even this seems patchingly and insufficiently done. In 


| some closing remarks on the magnificence of the country and the scanty 


backward state of its population, Mr. Kidder suggests greater encourage- 
With Texas in view the Brazilians might not.be 
very wise to adopt this advice. The Americans of the United States are 
the only people likely to colonize Southern America to any great extent; 
and to invite them would be to invite the wolf to the door. At present, 
distance, time, and the barrier of the European Guianas, will save them 
from annexation; but the future state of South America is a curious 
problem. 

The religion of the Brazilians, like other parts of the social fabrie, 
seems in a state of decay; and it is quite as problematical whether it 
will revive. Essentially a religion of forms, these forms are kept up 
wherever they have a festal character; but the religious spirit and 
bigotry seem to have departed together. The monastic establishments 


| are restricted by law, and there seems little disposition in the people to 


enter them. The vices and ignorance of the clergy are topics of common 
discourse, and even of official rebuke. No obstacles were thrown in the 
way of the mission’s distribution of Bibles and tracts, by Government or 
by public opinion; and though a dignified clergyman was occasionally 
worked up by some subordinates to publish a denunciation, little or no 
attention was paid to it. Mr. Kidder naturally attributes a hopeful 
result to his distribution, that, we fear, will not be produced. In some 
places, the books were evidently given on chance; for the recipients 
could not read, and it is by no means clear that the accomplishment 
was rife in the district. Generally speaking, it strikes us, the curiosity 
was literary or critical, or even bibliographical, rather than religious. A 
spirit more anxiously devout unquestionably animated some; but these 
were persons of a thoughtful turn of mind, or clergymen, and ave 
perhaps to be considered as individual cases. At the same time, a 
religious reform would offer the best chance for stirring the Brazilian 
mind, if we could find a Brazilian Luther. 

During our author's residence at Rio, a temporal improvement was 
effected, in the establishment of omnibuses; of which he gives this ac- 
count, and of Brazilian etiquette. 

“ Nothing like such a means of public conveyance had been before known in 
any part of the empire. The beautiful coaches constructed for this object were 
each drawn by four mules, and presented an appearance quite as interesting as 
that of their prototypes in Broadway. 

“ This was little, however, in comparison with the actual convenience they 
offered to persons who desired such a means of locomotion. Within these 
coaches might be witnessed — specimens of Brazilian manners. A 
accustomed to the distant and care-for-no-one airs which are generally observed 
in the New York stages, might be a little surprised that so much friendly attens 
tion and politeness could prevail among perfect strangers, who might happen to 
meet each other in these vehicles. It might be equally surprising to see that no 
one was excluded on account of colour. Condition is the test of respectability in 
Brazil. No slaves can be admitted to an omnibus, except in the single case of 
female wet-nurse to some lady, whose cliild she carries. At the same time, no 
free person who is decently dressed, and has money to purchase a ticket, is ex- 
cluded. It is presumed that every respectable person will dress well, not only in 
fact, but also in form. Hence, noue are allowed to go into the public offices, or 
A jacket is 
the special abhorrence of the Brazilian laws of etiquette ; and although more 
adapted than any other garment to the climate, and generally worn by gentlemen 
within their own houses, yet it is sternly proscribed abroad; and he that would 
be respectable must pat on a coat whenever he goes out, and if he please, a 
tolerably heavy coat of cloth.” 

A BRAZILIAN PADRE. it 

On showing me his library, a very respectable collection of books, he distin. 

ished as his favourite work Calmet’s Bible, in French, in twenty-six volumes, 

e had no Bible or Testament in Portuguese. I told him I had heard that an 
notes and comments, under the 


edition was about to be published at Rio, with 
patronage and sanction of the Archbishop. This project had‘been set on foot ‘tn 
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order to counteract the circulation of the editions of the Bible Societies, but was 
never curried into effect. He knew nothing of it. He had heard, however, that 
Bibles in the vulgar tongue had been sent to Rio de Janeiro, as to other parts 
the world, which could be procured gratis, or for a trifling consideration. Judge 
of the happy surprise with which I heard from his lips, that some of these Bibles 
had already appeared in this neighbourhood, three hundred miles distant from 
our depository at Rio. His first remark was, that he did not know how much 
_— come from their perusal, on account of the bad example of their 

ishops and priests. I informed him frankly that I was one of the persons 
engaged in distributing these Bibles, and endeavoured to explain the motives of 
our enterprise, which he seemed to appretiate. 

He said, Catholicism was nearly abandoned here, and all the world over. I 
‘assured him that I saw abundant proofs of its existence and influence; but he 
seemed to consider these “the form without the power.” Our conversation was 


| 


here interrupted; but having an opportunity to renew it in the evening, I re- | 
marked, tliat knowing me to be a minister of religion, he bad reason to suppose I | 


would have more pleasure in conversing on that subject than upon any other. 


I then told him, I did not comprehend what he meant by saying that Catholi- | 
cism was nearly abandoned. He proceeded to explain, that there was scarcely any- | 


thing of the spirit of religion among either priests or people. He being only a 

jacono, liad the privilege of criticising others. He was strong in the opinion 
that the laws enjoining clerical celibacy should be abolished, since the clergy 
were almost all de facto much worse than married, to the infinite scandal of 
religion: that such was their ignorance, that many of them ought to sit at the 
feet of their own people, to be instructed in the common doctrines of Christianity ; 
that the spirit of infidelity had been of late rapidly spreading, and infecting the 
young, to the destruction of that external respect for religion and fear of God 
which used to be hereditary. Infidel books were common, especially Volney's 


Ruins. 1 asked whether things were growing better or worse. “ Worse,” he | 


replied, “worse continually!” “ What means are taken to render them 
better?” “None! We are waiting the interference of Providence.” I told 


him there were many pious persons who would gladly come to their aid, if it were | 


certain they wonld be permitted to do the work of the Lord. 

The book is illustrated by a variety of cuts, some of them buildings, 
others portraits with a staring wooden kind of likeness. The majority, 
however, are illustrations of the descriptive letterpress; for which pur- 
pose they are highly useful. The canoes, rafts, sedans, and many other 


the crown,” “the people, the source of all legitimate power,” were 
well-sounding phrases, under which an honest man might honestly enlist, 
though knaves might use them as a cloak to conceal their own self-in- 
terest. Even the King was foreed to beg, beseech, and buy his instru- 
ments, and could not always get them. But the Court of France was 
neither more nor less than a large brothel; and the most exciting topic 
was worthy of such a place. Madame de Pompadour was just dead, 
and the King had chosen Madame du Barry. However, let Walpole tell 
the tale at large. It is different from other reports; but Walpole was 
doubtless well-informed on a congenial subject of this kind. 

“There was a Comte du Barry, said to be of a noble family. It was much 
more certain that he was a sharper and a pimp, nominally to the Maréchal, 
[ Richelieu,] frequently so to the young English that resorted to Paris, where 
furnished them with opera-girls, and drew them into gaming. Two years before 
he was known for loftier intrigues, the Lieutenant de Police civilly warned some 
English Lords not to haunt Du Barry's house, lest he should find them there 
when, as he expected, he should be forced to visit a place so scandalous. Du 
Barry, in quest of a more plentiful harvest, came to London, and exercised his 
vocation at taverns. In his Parisian seraglio was a well-made girl of the town, 
not remarkably pretty, called Mademoiselle L’Ange. After passing through every 
scene of prostitution, this nymph was pitched upon by the Cabal for overturning 
the ascendant of Choiseul [the Prime Minister}. ‘To insure her attachment to 
them, and to qualify her for the post she was to occupy in the state, they began 
with marrying her to the brother of her pander, Du Barry. The next step was to 
prevail on Belle, the King’s first valet-de-chambre and first minister of his pri- 
vate hours, to introduce her to the Monarch. After such a succession of beauties 
as he bad known, and no stranger to the most dissolute, too, the King was caught 
with such moderate charms, which had not even the merit ef coming to his arms 
in their first bloom. 

“ At first a sort of mystery was observed. But the fair one - ground 
rapidly, and Solomon soon began to chant the perfections of his beloved. The 


| Court was shocked to hear to what an idol of clay they were to address their ho- 


articles of use, are seen at once; whilst the text instructs the mind in the | 


mechanism. 





WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 


TaEsE volumes complete Walpole’s History of George the Third so far | 


as he carried it on; taking up the story in the early part of 1767, with 
the Parliamentary debates on the East India Company's atfairs—which 
we might cal! paltry and discreditable to a national assembly did we not 
remember those on New Zealand ; and ending, in 1771, with the young Duke 
of Cumberland’s marriage with Mrs. Horton, sister of the notorious Colonel 
Luttrell : a beginning and an end which are not bad types of the character 
of the volumes, wherein party politics and courtly doings form the 
staple matter. 

The principal intermediate home subject of the volumes is really 
Wilkes, and the riots and Parliamentary disputes consequent on the 
Middlesex election; for though the debates themselves had a limit, there 
was no end to the effects of that ill-judged act upon society. The large 
foreign event is the dispute with Spain relative to the Falkland Islands. 
All the rest of the political matter consists of curt reports of debates, not 
always well done ; tedious narratives of Ministerial intrigues, or rather of 
intrigues for office ; with notices of Irish and foreign affairs. The sketches 
of social events and contemporary characters, with the mingled narrative 
and remark on royal and noble personages, have greater interest, pos- 
sessing more of the spirit of anecdote. Except in the case of the King, 
however, or such prominent characters as Lords Chatham and Mansfield, 
the reader will not take much interest in this species of contemporary 
gossip, unless he is read in the story of the times. 

Compared with the two first volumes, the work rather exhibits a fall- 
ing off. A ridiculous importance is given to self and cousin Conway. Any- 
body reading the Memoirs for the first two or three years would suppose 
that the important event of the period was whether Conway should keep 


or resign his place; and that Walpole, in removing his scruples or pre- | 


tended scruples, had deserved well of his country and achieved a conspi- 
cuous niche in history. The return of Wilkes, his untiring activity and 


mage. ‘They were accustomed to bow down before a mistress, but took it into 
their heads that the disgrace consisted in her being a common gir) of the town. 
The King’s daughters, who had borne the ascendant of Madame de Pompadour in 
their mother’s life, grew outrageous, though she was dead, at the new favourite, 
for being of the lowest class of her profession; and instead of regarding this amour 
as only ridiculous, treated it with a serious air of disobedience, that would have 
offended any man but so indulgent and weak a father, or a very wise one. The 
poor King blushed, and by turns hesitated and exalted his mistress. In private 
the scene was childish: his aged Majesty and his indelicate concubine romped, pelted 
one another with sugar-plums, and were much oftener silly than amorous, 

Faction did not sleep: the next point was that Madame Du Barry should be pre- 


| sented publicly. The King promised: her clothes and liveries were made. 


“Instead of attempting to remove or buy the new mistress, the Duc De 
Choiseul’s conduct was as imprudent and rash as the King’s was pitiful. He spoke 
of Madame Du Barry publicly, without decency or management; which bei 
quickly carried to her, and she complaining of it, he said at his own table, before 
a large company— Madame Du Barry est trés mal informée; on ne parle pas de 
catins chez moi.’ The King’s irresolution and the Minister's insolence suspended 


| the abjection of the courtiers.” 


To go through the whole affair would be to quote fifty or sixty pages of 
Walpole’s best style of gossip. Suffice it to say, that the Mistress 
eventually triumphed ; the Minister was dismissed ; and the story ends 
with a visit paid to her by the Corps Diplomatique with the Pope's Nuncie 
at the head, except the Spanish and Neapolitan Ambassadors. 

About the same time, a case for scandal oceurred in England, on the 
intrigue of the King’s younger brother with Lady Grosvenor ; though it 
had no political results, and was merely scandal. 


If Walpole’s closi 
| conjecture is true, George the Fourth might plead the “last dying spool 


restless audacity, with the Ministerial and Parliamentary difficulties which | 


his persecution by Royalty produced, have at least more largeness and 
public character; besides that the reader’s mind is familiar with the 
subject. Yet it does seem as if an undue prominence were given to that 


demagogue; whilst the Letters of Junius, which stimulated the public | 


mind as much as Wilkes, and have a more enduring interest, are only 
cursorily noticed. Not professing to write history but only memoirs, it 
was io be expected that Walpole should give space and prominence to 
what fell within his personal knowledge: but in an account of pub- 
lic events patent to all the world the reader is entitled to require some 
keeping in the piece. He, however, seems to have proceeded upon the 
eades of only giving what excited his attention in the events of the 

y- Weconsequently have not a picture of the times, but such as it ap- 
peared to the somewhat narrow and jaundiced vision of the individual 
looker-on. This want of scale, proportion, and wholeress, must ever be 
the case when men undertake to write what they call history from their 
own impressions, instead of from records and a large survey. But loose- 
ness of structure and a barren heaviness can only be avoided by the 


and confession” excuse for his misconduct—a bad education. 
ROYAL EDUCATION. 

During the absence of her Royal Highness was decided, against her youngest 
son the Duke of Cumberland, the suit for adultery with a young woman af 
quality, whom a good person, moderate beauty, no understanding, and excessive 
vanity, had rendered too accessible to the attentions of a Prince of the Blood. 
Their letters were produced at the trial, and never was the public regaled with a 
collection of greater folly! Yet, to the lady's honour be it said, that, Salas a few 
oaths, which sounded more masculine than tender, the advantage in grammag, 
spelling, and style, was all in her favour. His Royal Highness’s diction and learm- 
ing scarce exceeded that of a cabin-boy; as those eloquent epistles, existing in 
Pa, may testify. Some being penned on board of ship, were literal verification of 

ord Dorset’s ballad— 

“To you, fair ladies, now at land, 
We men at sea do write ; 
Bat first would have you understand 

How hard 'tis to indite.” 
Grievous censure fell on his governor and preceptor, Mr. Legrand and Mr, 
Charles, and not less on the Princess herself, so totally had his education been 
neglected. He had been locked up with bis brother, the Duke of Gloucester, tijl 
the age of twenty-one, and thence had sallied into a lifeof brothels and drunken- 
ness, whence the decency of the elder [George III.) and his early connexion with 
Lady Waldegrave preserved the Duke of Gloucester. The younger was pert, 
insolent, senseless, and not unwillingly brutal. So little care taken of a Prince of 
the Blood did but confirm the opinion of the public, that the plan of the Princess, 
Lord Bute, and the King, had been to keep down and discredit the King’s brothers 


| as much as possible. The Duke of Cumberland, at least, did not disappoint the 


| that no greater care, thong 


| freedom of speech in a polished age. 


writer's confining himself to his personal knowledge, and not writing | 


narratives of what is common to all the world as well as himself. 

This circumstance of peculiar information, coupled perhaps with greater 
freshness of subject, renders a few chapters on France, or rather the 
French Court, about the most interesting portion of the volumes. Part 
of the doings Walpole saw in some excursions to Paris,; the others he heard 
confidentially from actors in the scene ; and the picture is quite sufficient 
to justify the French Revolution, or any other revolution. In England, 
however mean might be the motives of politicians, they made at least a 
profession of public objects, and pursued them in an open manner, and 
with a regard to the constitution. An intelligible principle was avowed by 
each side: “ love of liberty,” “fear of popular licence,” “the rights of 





scheme; as will hereafter appear. As a dozen years afterwards it was evident 

f with still more ri confinement, had been taken 
of the morals and style of the Prince of Wales, who issued from that of 
supposed purity, the Queen's House, as if he had been educated in a night-cellar, 
it gave but too much ground for suspecting that, undeterred by what had 
9 to his brother, the jealousy of his heir had not been less predominant in 
‘ing than it had been in the neglect of his brothers. 

The following samples of Barré in debate afford a singular example of 
It is probable that the publication 
of the debates has had a hand in shaming the orators into more measure 
and reason. 

“ Dyson, as usual, was shrewd, and, as usual, ill-treated by the i 
Colonel Barré, the day before, having ized him by the name of 
black slave in a new faree called ‘ The F * who is deseribed ——— 
everybody in all jobs and servile offices. Burke ini as 
done the day before with greater applause; and Barré, ing his attacks, was 
called to order by Rigby, whom he 
low, who, i i now ina ~_ 
provoked at the interruption, Barré rejoined surlily— denies 
a Minister, and calls me to order: bat I have not done him yet. 
Minister or not, he lies in a bed* to himself. I do not envy him; nor would f 


* Alloding to the Paymaster’ place, which Thad! been agiit Into two, but was agai 
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choosing to have ast sentence explained, made bs 


reply.” e s s 
On the 13th, Lord George Germaine moved for a conference with the Lords 
His motive, he said, was to recommend 
; insinuating, in order to create variance 
deh pacer be wel Ghee, g 
rawn 


i 
E 


agal 

a sudden a set of 

They ~ hme ha 3 Lords and then the Commons. 

were the most ill- es he ever seen; one with a long m 

by his bregue he presently knew for a Sich; 

with such a villanous aspect, squinting eyes, and features so 

hooked nose could scarce squeeze itself into its place, was so 

— it was not a human face but a mask. The 
be misapplied; yet the two Lords took care not to 


EARLY TRAIT OF THE KING: 1760—1767. 
ience of the or knowledge of his measures, he never inter- 
i i scarce any part in his own business, (I speak of the 
ears of his reign,) unless when he was to undo an Administration. Whe- 
or liking the persons he employed, the moment he took them he 
seemed to resign himself entirely to their conduct for the time. If what they 


Propiced was Vi i le to him, at most he avoided it by delay. 

text of alpole does not leave the space that Sir Denis Le Mar- 
chant anticipated for his appendix of biographical notices of some of the 
persons mentioned in the Memoirs, Instead of these, he has inserted se- 
from the autobiography of the Duke of Grafton, relative 
to his joining the Ministry on Lord Chatham's accession to office, and his 
quitting it in 1770, soon after the dismissal of Lord Camden, and the 
suicide of Charles Yorke, (persuaded to accept the place of Chancellor) ; 
whose “ murder” Junius charged upon Grafton and the King.* The au- 
tobiography is addressed by the Duke to his son Lord Euston; and it 
must have been written when the author was well advanced in years, as 
he alludes to an incident during the Reign of Terror. The style is simple, 
the temper calm and moderate, and the passages printed leave a more 
favourable opinion of the author's disposition and ability than will be de- 
rived from other sources. The present Duke of Grafton, the grandson of 
the autobiographer, placed the manuscript at the disposal of Sir Denis 
Lé Marchant, for the purposes of this edition : Sir Denis has quoted such 
parts as were necessary to illustrate some of the statements in the text; 
Observing that it is of sufficient importance to deserve a separate publi- 
cation, and it would undoubtedly form a curious addition to our collection 
ily memoirs. 


i 





of 

; THE FOSTER-BROTHER. 
In a pleasant and unaffected preface, Mr. Leigh Hunt informs the reader 
that The Foster- Brother is the production of his son, Thornton Hunt ; 
and, with manly openness, gives a good word and bespeaks a kind 
Teception for the book, in some remarks where the critic is almost 
as-visible as the father. The notice which the name of the editor, 
and his preface, will attract to the work, may answer the 
ects of the writer and the bookseller by serving “ to procure it 
he attention”; but it scarcely needed any factitious aid. 
Deficient in the display of that high imagination which is requisite 
to realize fiction, and occasionally indulging too much in exuberant ex- 
tion among the wild and wonderful of romance, the author exhibits 
ities which raise The Foster-Brother considerably above the large 
gajority of historical romances. Mr. Thornton Hunt is versed in the 
of the times he undertakes to delineate, and is penetrated with 
the spirit of the Italian character, of a bygone age—so much so that he 
frequently as if he were almost translating. His descriptions 
have a clear and well-defined character, as if they were drawn from 
c 3.and his work is full of matter. There is none of the mere 
wordiness and sound of the fine writer in The Foster-Brother : all is 
teal in image or sentiment, though in each case there may be too much 
of elaboration. The author's father considers “ that the we en 

i en to its seems too little of a piece wit 

ref ant at ee the intr action 1 Emslish words of Italian idioms, 
however confined to colloquial occasions, and true to the fact in one re- 
spect, defeats its own purpose in another, being not the simple presenta- 
tion of one but the confusion of two; and that I (he continues) 
would rather have had less of the history and politics of Venice, and more 
of its private life.” To us these objections seem rather theoretical than 
tical, As a mere romance, less of the history of Venice might be 
i ; but the historical incidents and characters are the most strik- 
ing and interesting parts of the work. The antique style and Italian 
appear to us to'give an air of truth, and to assist in conveying that 
ational cast of which we have spoken. The true objection is, that the 


style is not maintained throughout; we pass backwards and forwards 
rb the Italian to the English. 
scene of The Foster- Brother, a Tale of the War of Chiozza, is 


The 
chiefly laid in Venice ; and its leading incidents relate to disastrous 
period of the conflict against Genoa and Franceseo da Carrara when the 
rees besieged Venice, and Peter Doria, the Genoese commander, 
that there should be no peace till he had 
St. Mark with his own hand. The striking 
fourteenth century, the varied fortunes of the 
siege, with the popular feeli blic events to which they gave 
fise, form 4 very sonsideralle part of Mr. ‘Thornton Hunt's book; and 
i with the leading political persons, 
Marco Morosini, ‘a man 


: 
if 


interwoven with political events. 
id of 








of narrow intellect but excessive pride both of country and family, is 
opposed in policy to the party of Contarini the Doge, and would gladly 
overthrow him if he knew but how. Alessandro Padovano, the Foster- 
brother-of the titlepage, and supposed to be the son of Morosini’s father 
as well as of his nurse, governs his brother under the appearance of 
submission; and but for the Venetian pride of Marco, which takes the 
form of patriotism, would quickly effect a revolution, and instal his bro- 
ther as Doge by the aid of Ferrara and some Venetian conspirators. 
As the scruples of the head of the house of Morosini prevent this sum- 
mary method, Alessandro is driven to more occult and riskful proceed- 
ings, and engages in a series of conspiracies against the state, to bafiie 
the Venetian generals and assist the enemy. 

Marco Morosini, however, is not the only object of the wiles of the 
Foster-brother. | Notwithstanding the Senator's age and pride, he is 
addicted to gallantry. Teresa, a lady of very reduced fortunes but of good 
family, is rescued from his attempts by a youthful noble, who turns 
out to be his own son. This rescue naturally gives rise to a pas- 
sion; and the loves, risks, and dangers of Teresa Arduino i 
Morosini, form the true romance of the piece: for the love between 
Edward, an English adventurer in the service of the state, and Angiolina 
Morosini, has but slender importance ; and though it terminates naturally 
under the given circumstances and characters, those circumstances 
are not perhaps judiciously conceived, as the conclusion will disappoint 
the pk sa The former tale of true love is more interesting, from its 
continued story, as well as its greater strength of character and deepening 
fortunes. These last spring from the misfortunes of Teresa’s family, 
the wandering mind of her father, (an admirable conception, admirably 
executed,) the suspicious character of the Venetian policy, and the arts of 
Alessandro, who strives to gain Sebastian Morosini to his side by acting 
upon his love for Teresa. Alessandro himself is also engaged in a clane 
destine love-affair with Rosa, a peasant-girl. The last character is Mr. 
Leigh Hunt's “ favourite.” But, though well-conceived and well- 
sustained, we do not think her equal to some of the other persons; 
and though her position is delicately managed, and would not carty 
that moral stigma in Italy which it would , we suspect that many 
readers will consider it rather a blot upon the book, especially in the 
conclusion. The critical defect of the work is the character or rather 
the wonder-working power of Alessandro on the side of the conspirators, 
and Raneiri, a brother of Teresa, on the part of the Venetian com- 
mander. It is true, the author may plead the example of Scott, and 
point to Christian in Peveril of the Peak, Varney in Kenilworth, 
and others: but a fault is a fault whoever commits it. If he look to 
Shakspere’s Historical Plays, he will find that the historical characters do 
the historical business without prompters. Even Iago never thinks of 
an interference with military or public matters, but works upor a per- 
sonal weakness for private ends. 

Through the scenes of history, and in the more level or more touching 
scenes of romance, Mr. Thornton Hunt sustains an unflagging interest, 
by the thorough Italian nature of his style and characters, a foree yet a 
minute delicacy of painting in his descriptions, and a spirit of wide 
humanity, which he has inherited from his father with other qualities. In 
the closing sections, where he has less support from history and man- 
ners, the interest rather flags. The scenes are somewhat disjointed, or 
at least independent, and somewhat too much of mere scenes, besides 
partaking of a theatrical character. The last scene, especially, would 
have been better away; for its incidents are unnatural, or have the dul- 
ness of winding-up; and the tale would have closed with dramatic effect 
at the end of the previous chapter. This fault, and some objections that 
might be urged to the structure, may arise from the circumstances under 
which Mr. Leigh Hunt says that the work was written: but haste should 
only be permitted to influence details. 

“TI confess I think so well of The Foster-Brother, that I do not hesitate te 
mention a circumstance which might otherwise have told against it, at least with 
such as are acc 0 confound rapidity of execution with badness of it; and 
this is, that it was composed at hasty though earnest intervals, during a pressure 
of work already too much for the writer’s health, and only carried to that extreme 
from a sense of duty.” 

As we think Mr. Thornton Hunt appears to better advantage where 
he has some extraneous support, we will chiefly take our extracts from 
the parts which, if not exactly history, belong to it. The following inci- 
dent occurs during the blockade of Venice. 

A GALLEY-FIGHT. 

A ship belonging to Aluise dalle Fornasi, laden with cotton, pegrencaes the 
port of Malamocco, from Syria; and a crowd of people, swelled by those engaged 
in completing the works of barrier and fortification, and others who had come. to 
the shore to see their progress, stood to witness the entry of one among the many 
ships that used to bring riches to the city; now, in times of war and trouble, a 
rare sight. But the ship was not alone: behind it were three others; they. were 
Genoese war-galleys. the bold and fiery Aluise stood to see his ship chased. 
Two galleys that had been so hastily prepared were now all but unmanned, and 
were at a distant part of the lagune. Shouts arose to summon them; men rap 
hither and thither with loud cries; everybody urged others to do something, as. if 
helplessness were a mere weakness of his own. Amid the noise and tumult, the 
vessels neared the shore. Those in the cotton-ship were evidently on the alert; 
it suddenly turned, and awaited the pepreach of its pursuers: Giacomo Vendra- 
mini was preparing to fight. A loud shout arose on the shore; but the wind beat 
it back, and in the crash against the first of the Genoese galleys, Vendramini and 
his men heard it not. The watery joust was not in favour of the Venetian: the 
beak of his galley missed his foeman, while the Genoese came against his side 
with such force that the timbers crackled and started, and in an instant a stream 
of fighting men ran along the flat though narrow bridge of the beak. Six of 
them fell dead as they leaped on to the deck, but some behind succeeded in en- 
pacing the foremost of the Venetians hand to hand: a little space was made be- 

ind the boarders—more rushed in; and though one fell now and then under the 
shower of arrows which swept the prow of the galley, the number of the Genoese 
on board soon equalled that of the Venetians. Verdramini burned to signalize 
his young prowess, no less than te save the treasure of his friend and patron 
Aluise; and the Genoese felt all the force of his desires. But suddenly « shout 
arose behind him—the second galley had approached unobserved on his other bul- 
wark, and already were a crowd of fresh swordsmen making havoc in his rear, 
Inch by inch he fought, as he was driven to the stern: some of his men were 
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into the water by the press, which lie ii front could pot resist ; until, sinking 
With a mortal wotmd, he could no more head the resisters, and the chew yielded. 
A short time sufficed to carry their treasure, the of their voyage, into 
the Genoese galleys, with part of their cargo; a smoke rising from the hold’spoke 
the fate to wick the rest was doomed, as the Genoese, with shouts of scorn and 
triumph, rowed off from the burning ship. With desperate energy the disabled 
rew manned a few of their oars and pulled for the land. Black smoke and lurid 
flames rose from the wreck, as the bleeding mariners bore their dead captain on 
shore among the angered and shame-stricken multitude who had witnessed the 
in helpless impatience. Many and sa were the murmurs heard, that 
ittor Pisani was in prison, because he had been conquered by the weather, 
while the citizens were left to be conquered by the more terrible Genoese. The 
Yeport that Pietro Doria had dragged in the water at his galley’s stern the flag of 
St. Mark, taken from Pisani, less shamed them than that rout before their eyes. 


The continued imprisonment of Pisani almost induces a revolt, and the 
politic Senate order his release: which is told effectively. 


“Contarini again came forth, and raising his voice, cried, ‘ Venetians, the | 


Senate desires to pleasure you in these times of our common trouble: Messer 
Vittor Pisani will lead you. He is free.’ 

“Long and loud was the shout that burst upwards; a solid mass of sound, in 
which the words that made it— Viva Pisani, Viva Contarini'—could scarcely be 
heard. As the Doge again retired within the palace, a rush was made to it; and 
habitual respect for the abode of er could searcely restrain the _— from 
forcing their way up the great stairs. The loud buzz of voices was hushed. A 
mana ed on the stairs alone; a square-built man, in clothes of soberest hue, 
carelessly put on, He wore a grave and thoughtful countenance, like one who 


could bear all things with equal mind—triumph to the full as well as defeat. He | 
came slowly and steadily down the stairs: but at the first glimpse of him the | 
shouting renewed; it glanced hither and thither in the multitude, as those at a | 


distance in the piazza knew what it was those in front saw: others filled up the 
intervals, until at last the whole city seemed shouting in chorus ‘ Vittor Pisani.’ 
Pisani stopped before he descended the last few steps, and stretching forward 
his hand, with the broad palm towards the people, he hushed the storm of wel- 
come. As it died away towards the ot the J. merge oy - well-known 
ample voice came forth—* Venetians, you have mistaken: the only cry for Ve- 
netians is ‘ Viva San Marco!’” 
The following isa pretty piece of painting, in the paternal style. 
“Rosa had just finished her net. A large part of it lay in a heap, while a 
Portion was s out upon the floor, and r. by two chairs, so as to show the 
irl the work of her hands. She had spread out all that she had done since 
ro had visited her after his so long absence. For some hours she had 
worked hard, that she might —— her task before dark; and as the last 
| ocr dayiigh tt shone upon the fruit of her industry, her grave face was not 
id of sate i The symmetry of the lines as they crossed in forming the 
meshes, the newness and stoutness of the cord, the pleasure that it would give to 
old Pierotto, the use that he would make of it, were thoughts that pleased her. 
How the green and blue waters would dance and play in and out of the supple 
trellis! How the silvery scales of the fish would glisten! Poor things! their 
captivity would be fatal ; are there worse sorrows than fatal thraldom. Thus 
much work, she bet her, had been done in her solitude: the time might 
have been worse employed. Even life that is not as we wish it, need not be fruit- 
Jess of good; and if not fruitless of good, itis not without a happiness.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From August 15th to August 21et. 
Books. 
Memoirs of the Reign of King Ge the Third. By Horace Wal 
ot 4 of ea Walpole, Earl of Orford. Now first bidhed 
oust the Original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by Sir Denis Le t, 
Bart. Volumes III. and IV. 
Only a Fiddler! and O. T., or Life in Denmark. By the Author of “ The 
‘or org or Life in Italy.” Translated by Mary Howitt. In three 
umes. 
The Levite; or Scenes Two Hundred Years Ago. By Elizabeth Murphy. 
In three volumes. 
King Renés Daughter; a Lyric Drama. From the Danish of Henrik 
Hertz. By Jane Francis Chapman, Translator of “ Waldemar,” &c. 


Rp hed and Critical Miscellanies. By William H. Prescott, Author 
os History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” &c. 
With the exception of a life of Brown the novelist, written for Spark's American 
lography, this volume consists of a dozen articles by Mr. Prescott, originally 
H in the North American Review. The collection has probably origi- 
nated in the success which has attended the same kind of reprint in the cases of 
Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and Jeffrey: but Mr. Prescott’s reviews seem unlikely 
to attract similar attention in aotneal shape. The article is the form in 
which the three writers just mentioned gave their principal prose uctions to 
the world; not surely by accident, or to meet the market for periodical literature, 
but because their genius and their habits induced them to throw their best 
thoughts into that particular style of composition. Mr. Prescott’s strength lies 
im another and perhaps a higher line; and these reviews and notices strike 
us as being ra effusions than studies. It is not to be inferred from 
this remark that they are crude or careless, in despite of the author's inti- 
mation that he so esteems them; but that he has not thrown himself into 
them with all his heart and with all his strength, which are ex- 
hibited to most advantage in another direction. Indeed, the very excellence 
of these papers for their original place less adapts them for another. They are 
strictly “ notices,” especially where the book is new; containing an account of the 
anbject, abridged, condensed, or distilled from the work under notice—general 
Temarks, perhaps “commonplaces,” upon the subject and its correlatives, where 
such matter is in pla a criticism upon the book or hero of the biography, 
always goodnatured and mostly brief. But there is none of that sublimated and 
ing sense mingled with the scorching facetiousness which gave reper 
and ence to the views of Sydney Smith, and ed them by a salt 
not Attic but his own. We have looked in vain for the florid brilliancy of 
narrative, disquisition, or illustration, mingled with exaggeration in fact and 
perhaps paradox in conclusion, which give such force and spirit to Macaulay's 
articles, whether putting forward his own views or dressing up the matter he 
“conveys” from s author. In the general characteristics of the notice, Mr. 
s has more in common with Jeffrey: but there is not the refined and 
critical acumen with the delicate sarcasm which distinguished the editor of the 
Edinburgh; neither are the subjects always so interesting, at least they are not 
treated so largely or so broadly. 
Délassements Culinaires. Par A. Soyer, du Reform Club. 
There is no repressing the aspirations of genius, A passion for fame, “ that 
infirmity of noble minds,” animates alike statesmen and showmen, the chef 
@escadron and the chef de cuisine. M. Soyer, the celebrated gastronomic artiste 
of the Reform Club, burns with an ardour as his own fires to signalize him- 
self in the annals of taste. His spirit soars beyond the confines of the kitchen; 
the salle a er of the Club is too narrow in its bounds for the wings of his 








| cooks, . Yet not even the tciumph of, shill.ean satiny the thizst for ion. of 
[SE Seyar “ite act. takes » badder Bip rom the donquet te-dharbelene Inte 
ing the batierie de cuisine, he seeks the aid of the press; and-on his fitstem 
| tranee into, the field .of Ji 
| Tentrée. Invoking inspiration in the names of Cerito: 
caters for the toe of danseuse and the palate of. 
same time; and, pot content with sketching the plot 
bill of fare of a petit diner, the wring artist giv ipe C 
Grande Bretagne” ; the ingredients of which are nothing Jess than the gifts 
graces of the most illustrious ladies of the land. 

The very recreations of great men are characteristic; and i 
Culinary Recollections of M. Soyer not only savour of the stewing-stov 
smack of the cook’s own idiosyneracy. The cover of the brochure is indian 
- vr gan . r cepa Pig Sg tr ~~» BUT title is flashed u 

azzled eyesight of the re: in lightni inscribed u) 
bosom of a t nnder-cloud~-siguificant of “the brilliant play of wit within. 
opening the book, the author's portrait provokes a burst of laughter; his visage 
being appropriately delineated in an i uced 

m! ‘To describe the nature of this vol-an-vent, would be t 
difficult as to analyse a soufflé. Whether M. Soyer sets forth the action of his 
ballet d'action, “La Fille de Y’Orage,” or discourses of his new “ Plat d’Entrée 

Pagodatique,” he is equally as and his adventures at the Opera are in- 
effably droll. “Why should not I endeavour to make myself as ridiculous as 
other ?” asks our author with inimitable naiveté. Echo answers “ Why 
But M. Soyer has achieved a distinction beyond what he aimed at. His celebrity 
in the region of cuisine exceeds that of his coun M. Jullien in the 
of music. Soyer is as great in the kitchen as Jullien in the orchestra; and 
advent in the world of letters has raised the cook above the conductor—the baton 
yields to the spoon. ] 

Rome; its Ecclesiastical and Social Life. With a Preface by the Editor. 
[This volame to be a translation from the German: it consists of 
of sketches in partly descriptive of the external ceremonies of 
worship, partly illustrative of what the author deems the spirtt of 
Court and of the Romish poe i ge in this light, it is the 
plete view which has been pu of the subject: but it scarce! 
so appalling a picture as the English editor to think it is 
Popery—that is, of priestly domination, whe “ personified in the 
ne father who fills the throne and wears the tiara,” or in a 
bishop, or “in the humble form of a bigoted and fanatical sectarian w! 
it (priestly domination) into his own personality.” To us the P 
mans, as shown in the volume before 7 seem the least bitter vi 
see mes ne = oneey tae - his Holiness f quiet old gen 
a voice for his years; his clergy exhausting their activity in forms among 
their own flocks, and both parties rather hoping that Protestantism, from its va- 
riety of sects, will return to the bosom of athalic Ch than taking any 
very deeply politic means to bring the event about, unless to gloat over any dis- 
tinguished conversion, and publish the news. The work strikes us ‘a baing 
a better guide to the ecclesiastical sights of Rome than to the stir in 
ligious world, which is now ing itself in various quarters, as little to 
light of the Holy Pontiff, it may be divined, as to some other potentates, ] 

A Grammar of the Irish comer published for the use of the Senior 

Classes in the College of St. Columba. By.Jehn O'Donovan, Member of 
[ This volume is probably another emanation from Young ; and may owe 
its origin to that national oe pe tage bedi bad is the best- 
who are ani by 
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known head are endeavouring to establish. 
ing of patriotism will undoubtedly learn Irish, even were it of no use in 
social intercourse, or did it not contain any productions worth the labour of learn- 


ing a language to peruse in the original. 

wil do well to ascertain both these points before they throw away their time upan 

oni bootless study. To ya hy who the : —— the peed and 
ilosophy of the tongue, this Grammar o, 7 ee strenu- 

ously recommended. eT he introduction contains a history Foy 

grammar itself a most elaborate exposition. But it strikes us that it i 

in one point—the alphabet. The letters, of i 

with a minute inquiry into their pronunciation; but 

that tabular exhibition of the forms and powers of each letter, and the al 


Irish alphabets; the majority of which seem to us better and more legible than 
the forms: these appear to have had an antique air given to them, to 
look Jess Saxon. ] 


Manual of Astronomy: a Popular Treatise on Theoretical, Descripti 
sak Pracical Aeestoomy; wis uate ion of 
instruments, and the best methods of using them. By John 
Author of “Chronological Charts, illustrative of Ancient History 
Geography.” 

A well-planned and well-arranged compilation, embracing a popular exposi 

fF ease = my ap wertnn ape y= inci with an account of 
the chief astronomical instraments, and an explanation of their use. Mr. Drew 
has divided his book into four parts; the first of which ex our position in the 
universe; the second consists of an ai to the Pencils of he 
Newtonian philosophy; the third, called “ iptive Astronomy,” es known 
the discoveries of the telescope with respect to the magnitudes and physical con- 
stitutions of the heavenly bodies, and explains the working of various laws—as 
that of the tides; the fourth part deals with instruments, and the mode 

them, so as to enable their possessor to verify the facts brought forward in 
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jous divisions. Alt no novelty is laid claim to in the matter of this 
, it is not to be as a mere common compilation. The author, Mr. 
Dinter, hee haan: bangs chgnged Sn.sesit the science; and not only brings to his 
task the familiarity wit elements of hi eabret ear enntans popes ae 


x 


will bestow, but a ready mode of infusing that knowledge into others. There 

also in the Manual more of a ical spirit than in many books of instrac- 

tion, saat in the parts relating to the prices of the different instruments and 
ir tests. 


their 

Richmond, and other Poems. By Charles Ellis. 
[This poem, descriptive of Bichssand Dill and its: prespecte, Gene sustain the 
promise which a brief preface excites by its justness of sentiment and agevehie 


style; showing how widely the reflective or critical faculties differ 
creative power. Richmond Hillis an echo of Childe Harold as regards sty 
stanza: we are called upon to admire the rich and cultivated bat quiet 
of a country with more country-seats than ‘ean anywhere else be ‘ 
same distance, ote ne et and atrabilious 

La | ly epeieneneiegies Hill ave equally reflections, though 
not yron. 


Hints on the. Nature and Management of B the Honourable —, 
a Yeanger Bon. fith Mustrations AiO Tiainerton: ~ 

A prose jeu d'esprit, interspersed with parodies on well-known ballads; 
ata te ty at ade of dang 
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towards them, The thing is clever, ially the verses; but a pleasantry whose 
essence is exaggeration is apt to exhibit the “ne quid nimis” when extended 
a volume. A true point is made in the introduction—that fathers are 


the really chargeable with the offences of younger sons, by bringing them up 
to the tastes oat enjoyments of the elder brother, and then leaving them without 
the means to gratify their habits. ] 


The Practical Cook, English and Foreign: containing a 
Receipts, improved and remodelled; and many origina 
lish, French, German, Russian, Spanish, Polish, Dutch, American, Swiss, 
and Indian Cookery. By Joseph Bregion, formerly Cook to H. E. Prince 
Rausmouski, &c.; and Anne Miller, Cook in several English Families of 
distinction. 

{This volume professes to combine a complete exposition of English and French 
cookery with a sufficient account of the Indian system, and choice recipes from | 
other nations: for although “ neither the Spanish, the Portuguese, the Russian, 
nor the Polish cookery, are deserving of general commendation,” they can furnish 
an occasional dish. As we cannot undertake for a pudding till we have tasted it, | 
we cannot pronounce upon the more important part of The Practical Cook: we | 
can only say that the book is well arranged, the different nations are kept separate, | 
the directions clear, and apparently prompted by an economical spirit. From the 
style of , we should infer that the book exhibits the effects of the combina- | 
tion of labour, and that while the artistes of the titlepage have furnished the 
matter another kind of artist has dealt with its exhibitien.| 

Practical Hints on the Culture and General Management of Alpine or | 
Rock Plants. By James Lothian, Gardener to W. A. Campbell, Esq., of | 
Ormsary. Illustrated with Coloured Plates. 

sn term alpine strictly applies to small plants which are native of high or 


area variety of old 
Receipts in Eng- | 





ine situations, or inhabitants of bog or water: but any plants which from their 
uteness and rarity cannot with safety be planted out in plots or borders 
are called alpine. Their cultivation, however, seems an expensive affair, unless 
to country residents ing space, labour, and carriage; as they require an 
ificial rockery, and the aquatics a pond, which have of course to be formed: the 
moreover, are somewhat delicate when removed from their native air. 

, for suburban or “ villa” gardens they are scarcely adapted; though they 

can be grown in rooms, in a glass case. Stating these peculiarities of nature, we 
ean say that Mr. Lothian’s Practical Hints on the Culture of Alpine or Rock: | 
Plants is a plain, brief, yet complete little book; the text illustrated by plans | 
and cuts where necessary. 
Exercises in Logic: designed for the use of Studentsin Colleges. By J. T. | 
Gray, P.H.D. | 
| 


tard is the best compendium of logic we hare ever met with; understanding by 
term the art of reasoning—the art of forming and testing propositions, and ar- | 
ents deduced from them, not of discovering the trath of the matter from which | 
rae formed. This is a quality logic cannot give; and ontology can do little 
more than assist us in obtaining knowledge by showing how to study particular | 
a ame Dr. Gray’s book, however, is entitled to more praise than for its matter | 
general arrangement: he has had an eye to grammars and introductions to | 
arithmetic in his eo of treatment, and his exercises appended to each rule. | 
He thus presents the matter with the greatest possible brevity, and warns the 
Teader that he must be prepared to work if he wishes to master logic. ] 
The History of the Conspiracy of Catiline and of the Jugurthine War, | 
by Caius Crispus Sallustius. Translated by Edward Peacock, M.A. 
This is rather a metaphrase than a translation. We have the meaning of Sal- 
ust, and almost in his own words; but the power and spirit of the historian are | 
fost in the effort after literal accuracy. Considering how much this author is read 
im the original, and that we have several translations already, another version was 
not wanted; but Mr. Peacock’s volume will furnish a useful companion to a self- 
teaching pupil who is reading the original. } 
The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher; the Text formed from a new col- | 
lation of the early editions. With Notes, and a Biographical Memoir, by 
the Reverend Alexander Dyce. In eleven volumes. Volume IX. 
Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. By the Reverend G. W. Montgomery. 
Second edition, with considerable additions, and a Supplementary Chapter 
on Almsgiving, by John Washbourn., 
IniustraTep Works AND PRINTs. 
An Essay on Ornamental Art: containing a Historical Sketch of the Deco- 
rative Arts, with some Inquiry into the Theory of Ornament. By William 
B. oy of the Government School of Design, Neweastle. (The Orna- 
mentist.) 
{This essay was hastily thrown together as an introduction to a series of orna- 
mental for artisans, called 7'ke Ornamentist; a publication then near com- 
jon, and with which Mr. Scott had no other concern. We notice it because of | 
just and en view that the author takes of his subject, and the enlight- 
wel taste which he brings to bear upon it. A thoughtful and eloquent writer 
like Mr. Scott, who is both an artist and a teacher too, would do good service in | 
peas the character of ornamental art, by investigating the subject more 
ly. Extending his researches to the characteristics of the various styles, the 
imciples on which they are formed, and the pur to which they were origi- 
Pally eealied, he veal be in a condition to iptente laws that should govern 
their application to present uses and the invention of new kinds of ornament; 
and also to prescribe the course of study requisite to qualify the designer for exer- 
cising his art. A work of this description is just now much wanted, and Mr. 
Scott is in every respect well fitted to undertake the task. ] 
The Book of Nursery Tales. First, Second, and Third Series. 
The design of this elegant publication is to present the old favourite stories of 
nursery in a form suited to modern taste; preserving at the same time the 
characteristic charm of the simple yet marvellous fairy tale. The editor bas col- 
lated the several versions, foreign and English, and compiled new narratives em- 
bodying the best points of all. The intention is good, judiciously carried out; 
though the changes in the incidents of Cinderella and Little Red Riding -Hood, 
from the German, are not improvements in ourestimation. The volumes 
are illustrated with picturesque designs of a superior order, by various artists of 
talent; who have thrown into them poetical feeling and graceful style, that adorn 
the subjects without depriving them of their primitive character. ‘The wood 
a)" are finely executed; and the volumes are handsome both without and 
wi 
Details and Ornaments from the Alhambra. Part II. 


MUSIC. 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Tue triennial meetings of the three Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford, form one of the old institutions of England which every lover of 
music is desirous to see judiciously and proceeding successfully. 
We are glad to find, notwithstanding the doubts which have been enter- 
tained as to the continuance of these festivals, that Worcester takes its turn 
this year. The scheme looks well; and it is now to be seen how far the 
quict entertainment, and the encouragement to native artists, which influ- 
ence the nu as their newly-adopted principle in conducting 
the meetings of the three Choirs, will be responded to by the public. Two 
@ three trials will determine that question. For the present, it is a point 
gained to have freed the Stewards from the heavy responsibility attached to 











the engagement of the artists of the Italian Opera, who were always out af 
place in the church performances, and could only add a little temporary 


| eclat to the evening concerts. 


Handel and Purcell form the most prominent features in the music of 
the first morning at the Cathedral. It is good to revive periodically the 
fame of these characteristic (we had almost called both native) masters in 
the heart of England. We see in the “ Dettingen Te Deum” of the former, 
which used to discourse annually, “ trumpet-tongued,” to the Londoners 
at the festival of the “ Sons of the Clergy,” a composition which has 


| been so long removed from public notice as to acquire new interest. Except 


in the occasional performances of the Sacred Harmonie Society, it has been 
unheard for several years: but Exeter Hall wants the imposing reverbe- 
rations and pealing efiects of a cathedral. The solemn and grand associa- 


| tion which this piece used to revive on its annual recurrence in St. Paul’e 
| were gradually dissipated after the first step in a change of perform- 


ance; and in the end, after many attempts at altering and abbreviating 
the composition, was wholly lost sight of. This example of a judicious 
annual custom abolished, to the regret of most of the friends of solid musie 
in London, should not be lost on the direction of the provincial festivals; 
and we hope the step they are now retracing, by which they return some- 
what to the good old style of the Choir meetings, may give the festivals 
permanence. Handel’s “ Jubilate” should not be totally overlooked on o¢- 
easions which command a strong choir and orchestra. That work might 
sometimes be agreeably interchanged with Purcell’s “ Te Deum”; and the 
advantages, now thoroughly understood, of making choral preparation by 
well practising the works performed beforehand in the various chorat 
societies from which the choristers are selected, permits such slight altera- 
tions without risk. 

The chronological selection of Anthems to be given on Wednesday morn- 
ing by some of the first choir-singers of the day should furnish an interest- 
ing illustration of the progress and varied styles of cathedral music in Eng- 
land; while Mendelssohn's Psalm and Spohr'’s Oratorio “ The Last Judgy 
ment,” aided by all the power of the modern orchestra, will bring the 
effects of the newest sacred music of Germany into immediate comparison 
with our own. As the artists are at hand, it is desirable to give a large 
proportion of the audience, who have seldom an opportunity of cultivating 
acquaintance with the actual condition of music, some idea of the present 
quality of foreign production in that art. Orchestral effects in cathedrals 
are always peculiar, and sometimes incredibly beautiful. If Mozart’s ac- 
companiments are performed to “ The Messiah” on Thursday morning, these 
effects will be heard to the highest advantage. There is no work which 
exhibits the solo wind-instruments in greater perfection. With their aid, 
and by a certain completeness of form and tenderness of sentiment which 


| run through this production, it never tires, but maintains the exclusive 


privilege of winding up every English festival. 

The evening concerts form a resort for the numerous visiters in the 
city who will have nothing to do after dinner, as is always the case on 
festival occasions. It would be too much to expect that these perform- 
ances should accomplish any great things for the progress of the art; how- 
ever, we find that Staudigl is to supply various examples of his most 
effective concert-singing, and Madame Dulcken of her brilliant pianoforte- 
playing. The great attempt of the evening concerts will be the final one 
on Thursday, Mendelssohn's “ First Walpurgis Night.” We trust that this 
may have greater success than it had at the Philharmonic Concerts last 


| season, when it retrograded in effect as much as it advanced under the con- 


ductorship of the composer. At Worcester, we hope that they will at all 
events keep a tenor in readiness; and then, with care and good-will on the 
part of the band, the work may go: yet such compositions as these, which 
depend on the most critical nicety of execution, can rarely be intrusted to 
the hurried general rehearsal of a festival. The attempt, however, is 
energetic, and commands our good wishes. 


FINE ARTS. 
PRINTS OF THE SEASON—PROGRBESS OF ENGRAVING. 
Prints are the wings with which an artist’s fame flies over the world. 
The Continental reputation even of our painters depends chiefly on en- 
gravings from their pictures; as does the English repute of foreign artists. 
This fact is not sufficiently borne in mind either by artists or publishers; 
who are too apt to regard the production of prints in a pecuniary point of 











| view, to the exclusion of considerations affecting the value of an engraving 


as a work of art, in which light its merits are sure to be estimated by 
European print-buyers. In no other way can we account for the neglect 
of artistic excellence in the mass of publications, and the small encourage- 
ment held out to engravers, especially line-engravers, to sustain by their 
best efforts the sinking reputation of the English school of engraving. And 
this, too, at a time when the market for prints is almost monopolized by the 
French and Germans; who not only surpass us in the beauty and cheap- 
ness of their lithographs and etchings, but have at last rivalled, and are 
indeed excelling us, in the pictorial effect and finished execution of lines 
engraving. 

The coldness and statue-like rigidity of Continental prints, not to men 
tion the theatrical mannerism of French and the quaint style of German 
art, are objectionable in point of taste and uncongenial to English feeling; 
but the superior drawing and finish, the greater abundance and cheapness 
of these publications, will gradually reconcile the public to foreign art, and 
thus eventually pervert the national taste. People will become familiar 
with these peculiarities, and at last associate them with excellence: thug, 
the pure and simple style of art which Reynolds and Gainsborough intros 
duced, traces of which still linger in the old water-colour painters, will gras 
daally become extinct. Had the imperfections of form that were the chief 
deficiency of these painters been supplied subsequently, and the principles 
that they worked upon been also conserved, the English school of art 
would have been so firmly established that no influx of Continental manners 
ism could have sapped its foundations: as it is, there seems every prospect 
of the whole being swept away by the flood of foreign art that inundates 
the country. Nay, even the occupation of our engravers is almost gone: 
the names of Strange and Woollett are landmarks that denote the ground 
which Englishmen no longer hold. 

The prevailing character of modern engraving is the substitution of 
mechanism for feeling. This polished engine-turned smoothness of exectt- 
tion is equally a defect of foreign and English prints. But in the foreign 
it is combined with good drawing, which is not the case with the English 
The “ Annuals” and “ Beauties” have frittered away the talent of a wholé 
generation of engravers, and tanght the public to take a false and petty 
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view of the art—to regard the means rather than the end. People now 
Teok not at prints, but info them; and they mistake littleness, smoothness, | 
and hardness, for good qualities. Hence, all our modern engravings are 
overcrowded with work; and this misplaced labour injures if not destroys 
the pictorial beauty of the print. In the last of the series of line-engrav- | 
ings from Wilkie—The Highlander’s Return, by William Finden—the general 
character of the picture is well rendered, the effect of reflected light in 

icular; but its feeble and petite manner of execution is detrimental. | 

reover, it does not look like a consistent whole; it seems done bit by 
bit. The test of a fine engraving is its comparison with the picture: this 
is applied to but few plates now-a-days, for the impressions are mostly 
sold before the engraving is begun. F. Bacon's elaborate line-engraving 
from poor Duncan's admirable picture of J’rince Charles Stuart's Entry 
into Edinburgh is an exception. The two were exhibited side by side at 

Messrs. Hering and Remington's, in Regent Street; and the plate bore the | 
comparison well, both in point of expression and pictorial effect. The 
multiplicity of figures and details in the crowded scene made the task a 
difficult one; and the limited scale of colouring in the painting afforded 
little scope for engraver's chiaroscuro. Altogether, it is a faithful and 
satisfactory translation of the original picture; which is memorable as the 
chef-d’ceuvre of an artist of high promise who died prematurely, as well 
as-a striking representation of an incident of national interest. 

The only other line-engravings of importance are the pair of Royal por- 
traits by Partridge; which exemplify in a remarkable manner the excel- | 
lences and defects of modern English engraving. That of the Queen, by | 
John H. Robinson, is a most delicate and brilliant piece of execution: the 
tone and texture of flesh in the bust and arms are equal to anything in | 
modern art; and though we cannot approve of the predominance of conti- 
nuous lines in the face, the general effect is good. The velvet and lace, 
ribands and jewellery, are also well rendered; and it is not the engraver's 
fault that the ornaments of the dress overpower the head. There is great 
‘variety and purity in the tints, and the effect of the play of lines is pro- 
duced with consummate skill. These are excellences peculiar to the Eng- 
lish. school; and there is no Continental engraver who could approach 
them. Prince Albert, in his Hussar dress, by George Doo, is a masterpiece 
of bold, firm, metallic workmanship: it is “ sheer steel.” The flatness, 
finery, hardness, and opacity of Mr. Partridge’s teaboard painting, are 
réndered in the engraving with such power, that Mr. Doo, by the fidelity 
of his translation, has brought out the badness of the original picture in 
full foree. It is an unconscious piece of engraver’s irony. 

In modern line-engravings, the value of the white paper as a means of 
representing light is not sufficiently regarded. In Robinson's Queen it is 
more freely shown than usual, but only in the hand and kerchief; in Doo’s 
plate it is only visible between the reticulations of the graver. This is | 
perhaps partly owing to the deficient breadth of light and shade in contem- | 
porary painters, but chiefly to the over-elaboration that is now considered 
the test of finished execution. It would seem as if engravers dreaded lest 
the white of the paper should be seen, instead of prizing it as their sun- 
shine; for they shut it ont with their wire-gauze work, instead of tempering 
its glare by a delicate veil of hair-lines and light hatching. 

_ The last addition to the long list of prints from Edwin Landseer is a fox | 
approaching a trap—Not Caught yet—which has been rendered iu mezzotint 
by Thomas Landseer, in a way wholly unworthy of his own and his 
brother's reputation. The iron teeth of the trap, the fur of the rabbit, and 
the blades of grass, are alike woolly and unsubstantial. These defects might 
have been excused had the look and action of the fox been significantly 
expressed; but these, which make the point of the subject, are slurred over. 
The legs of the fox do not seem to belong to his body, or to be legs at all; | 
and that slow, sensitive drag of the bent fore-foot, which in the picture ex- | 
pressed the stealthy, creeping motion of Reynard, is not indicated. The | 
head has some degree of force and vivacity, but not the subtile, sly, intense 
keenness of the original. The salient points of Edwin Landseer's painting | 
ase expression and texture; where these are missed in the print, as is the | 
case in this instance, it is worthless. No one engraves his pictures like 
Charles Lewis. 

R. S. Lauder’s effective but melodramatic and somewhat coarse picture, 
The Trial of Effie Deans, has been done in mezzotint by Bromley; its good 
qualities lessened and its defects heightened by the loose and sandy flimsi- 
ness of the execution—which, however, approximates to the handling of | 
the picture. E. M. Ward's homely and literal picture of Dr. Johnson Res- 
Cuing Goldsmith from his Landlady has been carefully rendered in mezzotint 
by Bellin, in a cold, thin, clear style. Varieties of mezzotint are desirable, | 
especially when suited to the touch of the painting; but the extremes of | 


} 
| 


' 
} 
glassiness, opacity, and flimsiness, should be studiously avoided. | 

A pair of striking prints, entitled Confidence and Diffidence, are clever 
enough to deserve notice as the work of an artist of talent, whose name, | 
R. Hannah, is new to the public; though the contrast of demeanour in | 
two messengers is a point too trivial for grave pictorial treatment. Diffi- | 
dence is represented by a timid girl with downcast looks, who, with a letter | 
in her hand, is pulling a gate-bell as if she trembled at the sound; Con- | 
fidence, by a saucy post-boy, whistling carelessly as he raises the knocker | 
to. bring it down with a loud rap. The expression of the faces is rather | 
artificial; and an air of consciousness destroys the sentiment, such as it is. | 
The artist seems to be of the school of Maclise; and his hard edgy style is | 
preserved in the mezzotints by Bellin, which are forcible and clear in | 
execution. | 
, A daguerréotype portrait of the Duke of Wellington, amplified and copied | 
in oil, has been engraved in the stippled manner by Ryall. It is the | 


without caricature or flattery. The pencil of nature has done what the 
pencil of art has repeatedly failed in doing, and in a way that few artists 
could equal. The focus of light is on the forehead, showing the face in 
half-tint; the head is bent forward, and the eyes are downecast; and the 
white hair and white waistcoat tell with picturesque effect. The face is 
tather dark ; but the modelling of the features and the light and shade are 
such as we very rarely see in modern paintings. 

Louis Haghe has lithographed a second series of his Sketches in Belgium 
and Germany; in which the quaint architecture and richly sculptured inte- 
riors of the town-halls, convents, and churches of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, are made the scenes of incidents characteristic of those times when 
these fine old structures: were in their pride. Mr. Haghe’s threefold ta- 
lent—sketching, picture-making, and lithographing—is displayed in this 
work. His knowledge of architecture and costume, and his skill in draw- 
ing the figure, give artistic value to his lithographic drawings; which are 








in point of workmanship also unequalled. His style is cold and rigid; but 
not unsuited to the delineation of sculptured stone and twisted iron-work, 
or the details of dress; and its precision, force, and clearness, are ad- 
mirable. Harding excels him in landseape and foliage; Joseph Nash in 
architectural picturesque; and both in sunny, daylight effect: but Louis 
Haghe is the only artist we have who produces complete pictures on stone, 
in which the various objects of nature and art are combined in an apimated 
whole, with finished execution. In short, no English lithographer can do 
what Haghe can. Why ?—because our lithographic draughtsmen are not 
accomplished artists; and our artists have not been trained to use the 
crayon. Until English students are taught drawing, our engravers and 
lithographers will be inferior to those of the Continent; and foreigners 
will command the print-market. 





OWEN JONES S ALHAMBRA. 

This magnificent work is just completed, by the publication of the con- 
cluding portion of its second volume; which is devoted to the Details and 
Ornaments of the Alhambra. 

The sole relic of the architectural splendour of the Moors in Spain 
has been measured by Murphy and sketched by Lewis; but it was reserved 
for Mr. Owen Jones to illustrate by a series of coloured drawings. the 
sumptuous richness of its decorations. And he has accomplished the 
laborious task so satisfactorily, that another Alhambra might be constructed 
from the pictures contained in these volumes. The first volume, repre- 
senting the architectural arrangements and effect of the interior, was pub- 
lished a few years ago, and noticed in the Spectator at that time. The 
second volume appears at a moment when its value as a repertory of 
Moorish ornament will be appreciated by all who take an interest in deco- 
rative art; to which it is an important contribution. 

In looking over these emblazoned plates, after the first dazzling effect of 


| the coup d’ceil subsides, one is impressed with a sense of the refined art by 


which such an infinite variety of designs are produced with limited and simi- 
lar means. Only the three primitive colours are used in the ornaments of 
the upper walls, ceilings, and arches—yellow being represented by gold; 
yet the diversity of patterns is no less remarkable than their intricacy. 
Combinations of angles and curves, evidently of geometric origin, evolve 
the most eccentric and fantastical devices; the intersecting lines bewilder 
the eye in attempting to trace their convolutions, but enliven the sense b; 
piquant brilliancy or gorgeous splendour of effect. The quantity of prt 
mary colours of intense hues is not fatiguing, though there is no shading off; 
all glare being obviated by the play of the patterns; and the harmonious 
ensemble is enriched by the introduction of pale tints of the s 

colours in the mosaic pavements and tiled linings of the lower part of the 
walls; contrasting in coolness of effect and plainness of pattern with the 
golden magnificence of the fretted rovf. In these designs the science of thie 
Arabians is no less conspicuous than their taste: these freaks of fancy are 
the efilorescence of that geometrical lore for which they are famed. Any 
attempt to imitate the Moresque style of decoration, where these scientific 
principles in the disposition of forms and colours are overlooked, must in+ 
evitably result in failure. To take the combinations of red, blue, and 
gold, without those of pale purple, green, and orange, cooled with white, 
would destroy the harmonious effect of the ensemble: yet such things are 
done, and called Moorish. How far the decorations of the Alhambra are 
suited to modern uses, we will not here discuss: they must be rightly un- 
derstood to be properly applied, and even then they would require modifi+ 
cation. -Mr. Owen Jones has applied the Moorish style of ornament with 
success, so far as the forms alone are concerned, in an Italian villa in 
Kensington Palace Gardens; but colour has yet to be added. The flat and 
even surface of the ornaments is favourable to durability and chasteness. 
For the embellishment of books, and the lesser purposes of ornament, Mo- 
resque patterns are more especially suited; and the few colours and flat 
tints that compose them are adapted to any process of printing. ‘This is 
exemplified in a remarkable manner in the present work; which is the 
most beautiful and extensive specimen of chromalithography that has ap- 
peared. The whole of the plates are entirely produced by the press: and 
the vividness of the colours, and the accuracy with which the patterns are 
fitted by successive printings, attest the perfection of the printing. This 
noble work is wholly the production of Mr. Owen Jones; who has bes 
stowed on it the labour of eight or ten years, and an expenditure of 
several thousand pounds. 
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BIRTHS. 
On the 12th August, at Southampton, the Lady of Captain W. Yolland, of the Royal 


| Engineers, of a daughter. 


On the l4th, at Sheringham Hall, Norfolk, the Lady of H. R. Upeher, Esq., of a som 

On the l4th, the wife of the Rev. Michael Gibbs, Vicar of Christ Chureh, Newgats 
Street, of a son. 

On the L5th, at Kingweston, the wife of F. H. Dickinson, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 15th, at New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, the wife of Mr. Charles James 
Thicke, of a son. 

On the 16th, the Lady Alicia Conroy, of a son. 

On the 16th, in Great Stanhope Street, Mayfair, the Hon. Mrs. Edgell, of twing; @ 
son and daughter 

On the 16th, in Wilton Crescent, the Lady of Thomas Milner Gibson, Esq., M.P., o&f 


| & Son. 


On the 16th, in Curzon Street, Mayfair, the Hon. Mrs. H. Tufnell, of a daughter, 
On the 19th, in Tregoyd, Brecon, the Viscountess Hereford, of a daughter. 
On the 22d, in Eaton Place, the Viscountess Newry, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the I4th August, at Littleham Charch, near Exmouth, Captain T. Rosser, late 
of the Thirteenth Light Dragoons, to Harriet, relict of the late Thomas Carr Bracken» 
bury, Esq , of Sansthorpe Hall, near Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 

On the 14th, at Bentley, in Hampshire, the Rev. Garton Howard, Rector of RBeatley, 
Derbyshire, to Elizabeth Isabella, eldest daughter of Thomas Hall, Esq., of Harpeden 
Court, Oxfordshire. 

On the 19th, at St. John’s Church, Hyde Park Square, Thomas Young, Esq., to Elam. 
beth Jamieson, of Hyde Park Street, youngest daughter of the late Robert Jamiesom, 
Esq., Glasgow. 

On the 19th, at St. Mary's Church, Bryanstone Square, John Horne, Esq., to Jame 
Frances Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Vice-Admiral the Hen. Sir Chashag 
and Lady Paget. 

On the 2ist, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Miss Wyndham, eldest daughter of the 
Countess of Listowel by her Ladyship's first marriage with the late Mr. George Tho 
mas Wyndham, of Cromer Hall, Norfolk, te the Right Hon. Lord Macdonakl. 

On the 2ist, at All Saints Chageh, Fulham, the Rev. Charles Browne Dalton, Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's, Chaplain of Lineoin’s Inn, and late Fellow of Wadham Collega, 
Oxford, to Mary Frances, second daughter of the Lord Bishop of London. : 

On the 2ist, at Christ Church, Marylebone, the Rev. Henry Bannerman — 
eldest son of the late Lieutenaut-Coelenel 
the late Rev. James Dickens. . ~ 

On the 2st, at the Chapel, aT ae C. Egerton, Esq., fourth son of Withra- 
bam o- Bsq., ‘Tattom Park, 
of the and Countess Man vers, 4-5) 
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f DEATHS. j 

On the Sth August, at Llandaff, the Very Rev. William Bruce Knight, Dean of Lian- 
Gaff ; in his 60th year. 

On the | Lee bs Rev. Coryndon Luxmoore, Rector of Bridestoye, Devonshire, and 

lvord, Cornwall ; in his 86th 

on the | toch. at Paris, James Brown, Esq., late writer to the Signet in Edinburgh. 

On the 12th, at Stowmarket, Emily, the wife of the Rev. G. T. Hall, of Tintern 
Abbey, Monmouth ; in her 28th year. 

On the Ith, at FarleyCastle, Ferris Standish, Esq., of Farley Castle ; in his 28th"year. 

On the 16th, at Mortlake, Major W. Henry Short, formerly of the Sixty-sixth Regi- 
ment; in his 85th year. 

On the 17th, at Richmond, Surrey, Isabella, the only surviving daughter oi the late 
Sir David Dundas, Bart. ; in her 52d year. 

On the 17th, at Rotterdam, Sir Alexander Ferrier, Knight of the Most Noble Hano- 
verian Order of the Guelph, Lord Conservator of Scottish Privileges, late her Britannic 
Majesty’ 8 Cc onsul for ‘South F Holland and 7 Zealand ; ; in his ' 72d year, 











baker—Sept. 19, Peacock, St. George’s Road, Southwark, corn-dealer—Sept. 16, Fisher, 
Lynn, spirit-merchant—Sept. 12, Davenport, Little Love Lane, wholesale hosier—Sept. 
16, Herbert, Reading, tea-dealer—Sept. 16, Smith, South t coru 
Sept. 16, Hodges, King’s Head Yard, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, skin-dealer—Oct- : 8, 
Robinson, Beverley, Yorkshire, spirit-merchant—Sept. 16, Smith and Swann, Wood- 
head, —— provision-dealers. 

be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 12. 

PaBe....-4 Birmingham, grocer—Gregory, Weston, Somersetshire, innkeeper— 
Davis, Compton, Staffordshire, butecher—Pares, Lough igh, Lei hire, plumb 
—Milward, Epperstone, Nottingham, miller. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Priddey, Droitwich, Worcestershire, upholsterer , div. of 3s. 3d. any Tuesday after 
Oct. 6; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—J. and T. Batt, Old Broad Street, silkmen; first 
div. of 4s. any Wednesday after Dec. 1; Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street-—Tomkinson, 
Kidderminster, linendraper; div. of 3s. on new proofs, any Tuesday after Oct. 6; Mr- 
Whitmore, Birmingham. 




















COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
, Aug. 19. 
nie DISSOLVED. 

Denton and Co, Bolton, hat-manufacturers—Carrington and Co. Devonport,'printers ; 
as far as regards W. M. Carrington—Maish and Symonds, New Bridge Street, Vaux- 
hall, printers—Chapman and Collis, coach-builders—Thompson and Marshall, Man- 
chester, commission-agents—M. and H. Nixon, Rugby, bat-manufacturers—Brereton 
and Robinson, Liverpool, woollendrapers—Hirst and Brooke, Leeds, stockbrokers— 
Jenks and Co. Liverpool, tea-dealers—Cartwright and Lowe, Manchester, silk-manu- 
facturers—Wainman and Binks, Leeds, cloth-merchants—Bottomley and Co. Man- 
chester, wooll facturers—Halliley and Co. Wigton, calico-printers; as far as 
Tegards J. Donaldson—C. and P. C. Turner, Preston, coal-merchants—Cookson and 
Singleton, Poulton-in-the-Fylde, Lancashire, joiners—Abbot and Bowman, Liverpool, 
sharebrokers—Kent and Co. Burslem, potters; as far as regards J. Adams—Jennings 
and Ford, Laurence Lane, carriers; as far as regards J. Ford— Skillicorn and Co. 
Liverpool, painters—Howat and Son, Dumfries, L and Co. Glas- 
Ow, accountants ; as far as regards T. G. Buchanan. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
The FortH MARINE INSURANCE Company, Bishopsgate Street Within, until Dec. 2. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Dames, Danret, Liverpool, paper-stainer, to surrender Sept. 5, 19: solicitors, Mr. 
Walker, Furnival’s Inn; Mr. Bradley, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Jackson, Francis, Marylebone Street, Golden Square, victualler, Aug. 30, Sept. 26: 
ee Mr. Sherreff, Lincoln's Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 

reet. 

Matzxinson, Heon, Almondbury, fancy-worsted-goods-manufacturer, Sept. 2, 25: 
Solicitors, Mr. Lever, King’s Road, Bedford Row; Mr. Achers, Manchester; official 
assignee, Mr. Freeman, 

MABEWICK, Mark, Harpur Street, Red Lion Square, builder, Aug. 26, Sept. 30: soli- 
Citors, Messrs. Lake and Co. Lincoln's Inn; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Powett, James CHASE, Chiswell Street, Finsbury, apothecary, Aug. 26, Oct. 2: soli- 
citor, Mr. Jerwood, Walbrook Buildings ; offic i , Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Waurte, Ricuarp, Portsmouth, surgeon, Aug. 29, Sept. 26: solicitor, Mr. Beetholme, 
New Inn, Strand. DIVIDENDS. 











Sept. 20, Timmis, Stone, flint-grinder—Sept. 12, Southern, Gloucester, grocer—Sept. 
12, Bentall, Totnes, banker—Sept. 10, Solly, St. Mary Axe, merchant. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 


Sept. 12, Thornton, Birstal, machine-maker—Sept. 9, Hilditch, St. Asaph, grocer— 
Sept. 11, Crabtree and Burnley, Tunstead, Lancashire, geen my a 

be unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 

Davis, Bristol, chemist—Pariente, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, thin. 
Holywell Street, ’plasterer—Nichols, Coleford, Gloucestershire, auctioneer—Harbottle, 
Amble, Northumberland, grocer—Hall, Coggeshall, grocer—De Wilde, Wells Street, 
Oxford Street, cabinet-ironmonger—Burns, Devizes, upholsterer—Currie and Seig- 
Dette, Mincing Lane, merchants— Byers, Skinner Street, woollen-war 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Forrest, Liverpool, glass-merchant ; first div. of 10s. any Monday after Oct. 4; Mr. 
Bird, Liverpool—Atkinson, Gloucester, chemist ; second div. of 1d. on the last three 
Saturdays in October; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Golborne and Dobbs, Liverpool, 
wine-merchants ; third div. of 6d. any Wednesday after Oct. 5; Mr. Follett, Liverpool 
—Wilkinson, Brymbo, Denbighshire, ironmaster; third div. ‘of 64d. any Monday after 
Oct. 4; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Williamson, Dowg Hill, ist; first div, of 
ls. 10d. on the last three Saturdays in October ; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Drsstz, T., Glasgow, engraver to calico-printers, Aug. 23, Sept. 13. 

Mea, J., Buttergask, Perthshire, cattle-dealer, Aug. 23, Sept. 15. 

Muownzo, C. S., and Levaiz, W., Edinburgh, stationers, Aug. 22, Sept. 17. 


Friday, Aug. 22. 
ARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

G. and J. Stiles, Wells Street, Oxford Street, soda-water- T. and A. 

Farrington, Bewdley, grocers—M. and L. Brown, Shé Shenfield, Essex, schoolmistresses— 
W. and W. > Hitchin, cabinetmakers—M. and J. Cruse, Little Britian, news- 
‘venders— Millet and Daniels, Manchester, wine-merchants—Fuidge and Co. Bristol, 

rs—Wood and Son, Hanley, Staffordshire, colour-merchants—W. and T. Smith, 
wick, Yorksh G. and E. Holmes, Barlow, Derbyshire, 
farmers— Vizetelly and Co. Peterborough Court, Fleet Street, printers; as far as re- 
ee Gee and Blake, Manchester, lath-renders—Chinner and Co. Dudley, 
lers—Draper and Son, South Island Place, North Brixton, pattern-drawers 
—wN. and A. Batten, Leadenhall Market, cheesemongers—J) . B. and W. Owen, Sunder- 
land, linendrapers—Stanley and Co. Manch hants—Gwyn and 
Legh, Ell e, Shrops ldby and Co. 1 
turers—T. and 3. Loveridge, pom ety aberdashers—Curnock and Sons, Camden 
Town—Brown and Norfolk Street, Strand, architects—Jones and Co. Fore 
Street, printers—W. B. and H. Butler, Newark-upon-Trent, mercers—Wall and Han- 
jaw (' Devizes, attornies—Richardson and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, drapers—Wren 
and Sons, Boston, corn-merchants ; as far as regards B. Wren—Clark and Co. Glas- 
gow, mill-furnishers. 
DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 
Ozton, WILL14M, Darlaston, Staffordshire, file-cutter. 
BANKRUPTs. 

Hoce, Epwarp THOMAS, and WALTON, WILLIAM NEALE, Duke Street, Adelphi, wine- 
merchants, Aug. 29, Oct. 2: solicitor, Mr. Shirreff, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assig- 
Bee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Yard, 

HowELt, Tuomas, Queen's Head Passage, Newgate Street, hotel-keeper, Aug. 29, 
Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Treherne and White, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. 
Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Kiexman, Jonny, Lupus Street, Pimlico, butcher, Sept. 1, Oct. 3: solicitor, Mr. Tur- 
Her, Mount Place, Whitechapel Road ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Line, Bensamin, Fore Street, Limehouse, timber-dealer, Aug. 28, Sept. 26: solici- 
aL Norton and Son, New Street, Bishopsgate ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 

Lane. 

Pratt, JAMES MANILA, Berners Street, Oxford Street, wine-merchant, Aug. 29, Oct. 
9: Messrs. and Plews, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Cusanene 
BP Sirus, Joux, Tollard Royal, Wiltshire, wheelwright, Sept. 1, Oct. 3: solicitor, Mr. 
Ashley, Shoreditch ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

So.Lomons, NaTHAN and Exeazex, Farringdon Street, bootmakers, Aug. 29, Oct. 9: 
Solicitor, Mr. Watson, Worship Street; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

Svck.ino, Joun Senet Birmingham, ironmonger, Sept. 11, Oct. 7: solicitors, Mr. 
es Seeegnen Jackson, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Bir- 


SuapEN, Rosert, Bogthorne, Yorkshire, manufacturer of worsted goods, Sept. 2, 25: 
Solicitors, Messrs. Williamson and Hill, Gray’s Inn; Messrs. Rudd and Co. Halifax ; 
Mr. Bond, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 26, Giles, Brighton, bearding-house-keeper—Sept. 24,8. and S. Symonds, Ba- 
Singhal! Street, woollenfactors—Sept. 24, Burrell and Hall, Thetford, Norfolk, iron- 
founders— Sept. 19, J. and C. Tapps, Wigmore Street, coachmakers— Sept. 19, "Jones, 
Fort Street, merchant—Sept. 17, Sacobs, Great Prescott Street, furrier—Sept. 17, Wil- 
Hams and Mottram, Wood Street, Oct. 3, Miers, Leeds, 
oil-merchant—Oct. 3, Gunchoure icothenauhs mercer. 


CERTIFICATES 
To be unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
© ‘Sept. 34, Northam, Southampton, builder—Sept. 23, Forrester, Hampstead, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 










































| Saturd. Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. , Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols ....... ..-eseese0> --| 994 99 985 99 99 -* 
Ditto for Account . ........ . 99 993 98, 99 99 
3 per Cents Reduced 99, 995 9 99 99: 99) 
32 per Cents...... 1024 1023 loz 102 102: 102 
Long Annuities .... —- ll il ll 11 ll 
Bank Stock, 7 per Ce 211 2104 211 2113 211 
India Stock, 10$.. 272 272 =| «4273 2718 2723 
Exchequer Bills, Ih pe 51 50 51 49 52 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent _— 66 pm.| — _ _ 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official —<-E during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
stems (Sterling). . -5 p. Ct. }| Massachusetts (Sterling). aE p.Ct _ 
ustriam ........+ jt nz | Mexicam .... 2... secs os $— 35 
Selgin . 4— 1003 || Ditto (Deferred). . 5-— ls 
Ditto...... +. 2 — — || Michigan .......... ...... ‘— — 
Brazilian .......00+ «++ s0+s 5— | Mississippi (Sterling)......6 — — 
Buenos Ayres ........+.++ 6— —— |) Neapoltan ..... . ...++-- 5— -—— 
eecavocescscocccced ¢«— 102, i ll tal 1858) .... ....5 = W ex a. 
Columbian (ex V ) 6 — lv | OMIO.. 6. cece eeeee cmeeee «‘— —- 
Danish st— 8 Pennsylvania ...........- , ew Tliexd, 
Dutch (Ex. ‘T2Guilders) -.23—- 634 || Peruvian.... ... t= 39 
DURO .- 2000s errecececceces i- 100$ || Portuguese or —_— 
ee. 3— —— || Ditto .....+...++- et 65 
BOMBED once ce-o- ccc. cccees 5— _ Russian St = 11 
Indiana (Sterling) ........ 5— —— || Spanish .... .... It — 
Tilimois . .....20+-0000+ «eee ¢«— — || Ditto.... st 3 
Kentucky .... _— —— || Ditto (Passive) ..... Seeeie 
Louisiana ( (Sterling). _ 80 Ditto | Deferred) » 16 
Maryland (Sterling) - —— i! Venezuela Active .........+. +000 458 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mints— Banxs— 
DORRRGS, 02.0002 -cpvccccscccsccece — | Australasian ........++++« eccecs $1 
Brazilian Imperial .. — |) British North American e. 484 
Ditto (St. John Del Rey) ........ — || Colonial ............--+ 16 
Cobre Copper .......+.seee+ sees — || Commercial of London . 2 
Rattwars— London and Westminster 284 
Birmingham and nanomngaped cove 133 Lendon Joint Stock ..... _— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. . eee 69 National of Ire — 
Eastern Counties 20 National Provincial . —_— 
Grand Junction. —_— | Provincial of Ireland _ oe 48) 
Great North of England . 219) | Union of tralia ....ssseees 25 
Great Western. . 218 ex d Union of London .....++.0+++ 13 
Liverpool and Manchester teeeees _ Docxs— 
London Brighton ........... 77 East and West India. ........- ao | 
London and Blackwall .......... 103 BaMRsD 02 ccccee. coscovecceccse il 
London and Greenwich ........ 103 St. Katherine ..........0-s0s-. 1093 exd. 
and Birmingham........ 225 MISCELLANEOUS— 
London and Croydon........... 253 Australian Agricultural .. ..... —_ 
hest 63 British American Land ......- . _ 
Manchester and Leeds .... .... 206 Camada ....- sss eeeencee cee ° _— 
Mi 175 General Steam .........+-.++.- oS 
South -eastern ‘and Dover ...... 46 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 7 
South-westerm ..........+.+s++. 7 }| Royal Mail Steam ...........-. 489 
York and NorthMidland ........ 10 { South Australian ........+-+.+. —_ 














BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 16th day of August 1845. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

















Notes lesued ......6.00eeeeees 229,075,905 Government Debt ...... « - £11,015,100 
Other Securities ... .....++.. 2,984 
Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 13,086,136 
Silver Bullion .........+++ «+ 1,989,7' 
£29 075,905 £29,075 008 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553 000 Government Securities, (in 
kik ieeei ahi Ditith pathns hice 3,348,596 cluding Dead W ee Amity £13461 “4 
Public Deposits* .........++- 4,969,963 =— Securities . 11,679 
Other Deposits .. 8,973,401 | Notes ...... « sees vee 
Seven Day and other Bills . 1,374 346 Gold * and Silver Coin 
£33,219 306 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, C rsof N 1 Debt & Dividend A 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. he ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, British re 7 10 Sh 
Iron, British Bars. oO 


0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces . 17 5 8 

i. ° ° | > 20 1 
0 «- O 











SPMMIEE «cccnnconagnas ace dice 4 9% | Lead, British Pig . - 
Silver in Bars, Standard . os 6 3 0 0 Steel, English secvee 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 22. 

s. ’ s. 

Wiest: New4sto5a Maple... .. dotos3 | Oats, Feed. 2etoai 

54— 56 White ..... 36—38 Fine. 21-22 

Boilers .... 40—42 | Poland .. 23—24 

Beans, Ticks. 36—38 Fine. 24—26 

ee Old... 6 +s. 38— 40 : Potato ..26—27 

| Peas, Hog .. 38—40 Harrow 40—42 27-2 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. f 
Per ~~ Guna? of England and Wales. | 


For 
Wheat .... 52s. TO cccrcces 33s. 6d.| Wheat . .... 18s. Od. he ° . S004 
Barley -2 4 Beans .... .. 40 4 | Barley....... : : Beans ......- 26 
Oats -22 6 DOOD .0. 0006 39 7 | Oats.....-++ Peas ..-«++ sé 


Weckly Averages for the Week ending y the 16. 
Wheat, 57s. 0d.—Rarley , 29s. 4d —Oats, 22s. 2d.—Rye, 346. 4d.—Beans, 41s. 2d.— Peas, 396. 74, 





| PROVISIONS 
Butter—Rest Fresh, 11s. 6d. per doz. 
Carlow, 21. 3s. to 2. 5s. per cwt. 
Bacon, Irish ,. seroscces pete cwt. = He, 
Cheese, Cheshire . ee — 75 
Derby Plain. ......secseeeee z — 
Hams, GRE te. + eg — 70 





Eggs, French, per 120, 48. 3d. to 6s. oa. 


. Tad. to 9d. the dib. loaf. 
Molasses, 17s, 6d. to 23s. percwt. 


Average Price of Muscovado Sugar, 34s. 10§d. per ewt. 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


MAY AND STRAW. 
Sm iTerieco. Wairrcnarnt. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Hay, Good ... «1. «+++ 105s. to 112s, 06... eee ee 110s. to 1168. . ..-6-005. 
Inferior ”o— 
NOW .ccvccses.cocs 7% — 

Clover .......... 128 — 

Wheat Straw ... ....... 6s 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Ponty AND Urw ‘Gags ® Surrartecy.’ 


’. 
Beef... 3 
Mutton 4 
Veal... 3 
Pork .. 3 
Lamb.. 4 
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ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, Milk Street, 
Cheapside ; established by Act of Parliament, and under the 
superintendence of the Corporation of London.—Head Master, 
the Rev. G. F. W. Montimen, D.D., of Queen's College, Ox- 
ford. This SCHOOL will be RE-OPENED for the next term 
(extending to Christmas) on Turspar, 2d Serremuen. The year 
is divided into three terms ; fee for each term, 2/. lis. The 
general course of instruction includes the English, French, 
| aed Latin, and Greek languages, writing, arithmetic, 
mathematics, book-keeping, geography, and history. Besides 
eight free scholarships on the foundation, equivalent to 35/. 
per annum each, and available as exhibitions to the Univer- 
sities, there are the following exhibitions attached to the 
school, viz.: The Times Scholarship, value 30. per annum ; 
two Beaufoy Scholarships, 50/. per annum each ; the Terg 
Scholarship, nearly 20. per annum ; and several other valuable 
prizes. Persons desirous of obtaining admission for their 
sons may procure prospectuses and forms of application for the 
purpose at the Secretary's Office, between the hours of Ten 
and Four. Twoof the Masters receive boarders. 
Tuom ol Baewer, Secre tary. 


TEAM TO CEY LON, MADRAS, 
CALCUTTA, vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam 
Conveyance for Passengers and Light Goods.—The Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book Passengers and 
receive Goods and Parcels for the above ports by their steam- 
efs starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Sucz on or 
about the !0th of every month. For rates of passage-money, 
ans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 
Company's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London 


TEAM TO DUNDEE TWICE A 

WEEK—REDUCTION OF FARES.—The LONDON, 

} Ales os and PERTH, are intended to Sail from Hoar’s 
Steam-Wharf, No. 272, Wapping, as under— 

The PERTH, Capt. Srinx, Wepnevar, 27th Avovust, at 

half-past 9 Morning. 

The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wepnespay, 34 Srrremeer, at 

11 Forenoon. 

Fares, exclusive of Provisions—Main Cabin, 2/. 5s. ; 
Steward’s Fee, 3s. ; Fore Cabin, ll. 6s. ; Steward’s Fee, 2s. 
The Provisions will be charged for on a moderate scale. 

ngerscan walk on board. Goods received, berths se- 
, and every information may be obtained at Hore ‘s Steam 
eigeegel Booking Offices, 15 oan. <—, Bucklersbury, 
City; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, Wa 
Eviasera Hore, pron and Wharfinger. 


HE WEST INDIA ROYAL MAIL STEAM 


PACKET COMPANY'S SHIPS leave SOUTHAMPTON 
on the 2d and i7th of each Month for MADEIRA and the 
WEST INDIES, carrying Passengers and Parcels. 

On the 2d of the Month, the Mails, Passengers, &c., are 
conveyed throughout, including Havana, Honduras, and 
Mexico ; and on the 17th, incladeng Santa Martha, Carthagena, 
Chagres, and St. Juan de Nicaragua. 

limited quantity of goods is also taken on moderate 
eee (outward) for Barbados, Demarara, Grenada, Trini 
dad, Jamaica, St. Thomas, and Bermuda ; and (homeward 
from Jamaica, St. Jago de Cuba, St. Thomas, Bermuda, Tam- 
pieo, Vera Cruz, Havana, Nassau, ard Payal. 

Particulars may be had on application at the Company's 
Offices in London or Southampton; and also as respects cargo, 
of their Shipping Agent, Mr. G. Dunxtor, 2, Winkle Street, 
Sathampton ; who will clear and forward goods, if commis- 
stoned to do so by the consignees, at their expense. Parcels, 

kages, and publications for all places at which these 
Steamers call, received at the London and Southampton 
Offices, as heretofore. 

Arrangements, on reasonable terms, may be made by persons 
@esirous totake the round of the whole voyage. 

_55, Moorgate Street, lL ondon. _B. Cuarrece, Secretary. 


AUSTR ALI A. —THE ‘LON DON JOINT- 

STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi- 
gfants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credits 
on the Commercial Banking C ompany of Sydney on the most 
favourable terms. The frequent depreciation of the exchange 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers Groner Poutarp, Manager. 

_ London ‘Joint-Stock Bank, Princes Street, Bank. 


BRTAN NIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPAN y. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4th Victoria, c. 9. 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
. HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
tithout security) for half the amount of the first seven an 
nuai premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, with the option of paying off the principal at 
aaty time, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured 
when the policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are gene- 
Pally required for the term ef seven years only whilst the 
holders bave the same security for the payment of their claims, 
whenever death may happen, as if they paid double the amount 

premiura, which would be charged for assurances effected in 
the usual way. 

EXVAACT FROM THE HALY CREDIT RATES OF PREMIDM. 
Annual Premiwn req i for A of 100i. for the 

















‘or an 
Whole Term of Life. 
Half premium 





16 Peren Monarson, R Resident Director. 








RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. Empowe’ red by special 


Act of Parliament, Sth and 6th William IV. c. 76 


Thomas Farncemb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
Wittiam Leaf, Esq. De; Chairman. 
. Dr. Jeafferson, 2, Finsbury Square— Physician. 
W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry—Surgeon. 
Professor Hall, MCA. King's College—Consulting Actuary. 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,000!. the assured 
have the security of the Company's income of nearly 60,000/. 
[= annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance 

» invested in Government and other available securities, 





considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of 
the Company. Annual Premium to assure 100/. 
Age. Por 1 ¥ For 7 Years. Whole Term 
20 ++» £20 17 s o-s+-£019 1. £1 11 10 
30 . ae ie Bt, 
@ ..... mee Be 169 - 2Nw 
ae ecces “1 lw. - 4 0n 
2 s-s 398. @ 4... 6 ow 


60 3 4. 

One-third of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain un- 
Paid at 5 per cent compound interest,as a debt upon the policy 
for life, or may be paid off at any thne without notice. 

‘The Medical Officers attend go at a Quarter before Two 
o'clock. B. Bares, Resident Director. 
‘A liberal commission to solicitors and agents. 

The rates wf Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com 
tible with the safety of the assured amd the stability of thi the 
ne thereby in effect giving to every policy-holder an 
tite and cern —— risk, in lieu of the 
uent elusive pros, ‘ofa Tiodical 
division of profits : mre ” 

“In assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, 
‘or as a provision for a family when the least ee outlay is 
aigirable, the varied and © tables of ' the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly fa bie to thi 





sail, ee 


AND | 


| powerful support from the public. 





| of the 





DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


geeecal, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 
25, Pali Mall, London ; and 22, Nassau Street, Dublin. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 500,000!, 
This Office was established in 1541, and possesses tables 
formed on a scientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. 
The urgent necessity for an institution like the present may be 
estimated bythe statement that two-thirds of the population are 
not assurable as healthy lives, and that about one in five of the 
applicants to other offices is declined on examination. Of the 
proposals accepted by this Society during the last three 
nearly 300 had been rejected among upwards of 80 other offices. 
hese cases came under the class of the most prevalent dis- 
eases, and the various parties could not have participated In 
the advantages of life assurance had not this Society been in 
existence, as it is the only one possessing tabulated rates of 
premium deduced from extensive data. 

Premiums have been determined for the assurance of persons 
at every age, among those afflicted with consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, disease of the heart ,apoplexy, paralysis, 
epilepsy, insanity, disease of the liver, dropsy, scrofula, gout, 
rheumatism, &c. 

These circumstances induce the Directors to believe that by 
the establishment of this office they have conferred an important 
benefit upon those whose condition made such a provision as 
assurance necessary. and they are, therefore, led to expect a 
Increased annuities are 
granted on unsound lives. Healthy lives are assured at lower 
rates than at most other offices, and a capital of half a million 
sterling fully subscribed affords a complete guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the Society's engagements. 

F.G.Pr Nerson, Actuary. — 


D EMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY.— 
To be Incorporated by an Act of the Colonial Legislature. 
CAPITAL, 250,0001.; in 10,000 shares of 25/. each. 
Deposit, 21. 10s. per share. 

A portion of the shares to be allotted to parties in Europe, 
and the remainder to subscribers in the Colony. 
Provisional Commitice. 
CHARLES CAVE, Esq., Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq.M.P. Albany. 
Henrp Barkly, Esq. M.P. Eaton Place. 
Sir James Carmichael, Bart. Sussex Gardens 
George Anderson, Esq., Lime Street Square. 
James Brand, Esq East India Chambers. 
James Cavan, Esq. Park Crescent. 
Andrew Colvile, Esq. Curzon Street. 
John Crosthwaite, Esq. Liverpool. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Lime Street Square. 
James Douglas, Esq. Glasgow. 
Jobn Gladstone, Esq. Cariton Gardens, & Fasque,N.B. 
Robertson Gladstone, Esq. Liverpool. 
Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq. Fenchurch Street. 
John Kingston, Esq. Lime Street Square. 
George Labalmondiere, Esq. Lime Street. 
Michael M‘Chiery, Esq. Finsbury Circus. 
Charles M’Garel, Esq. Wimpole Street. 
Thomas Murray, Esq. Liverpool. 
Thom-s Naghten, Esq. Fenchurch Street. 
Henry Porter,Esq. Winslade House, Topsham, Exeter. 
Geo. Rainy, Esq. Cumberland Terrace, Regent's Park . 
A. FP. Ridgway, Esq. Leicester Square. 
William R. Sandbach, Esq. Liverpool. 
Sir Robt Schombargk, K.R.B. New Kingston, Surrey. 
Honorary Secretary—Henry Hill, Esq. 
Consulting Engineer—Joseph Locke, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, 57, Coleman Street. 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, Ames, and Cave. 





The colony of British Guiana possesses superior physical 
capabilities for the construction of railways, the country near 
the sea presenting an almost absolute level over an arca of | 
several hundred square miles 

The entire produce of the district called the East coast, which 
is in the county of Demerara, consisting of sugar, rum, mo- 
lasses, &c., as well as the supplies of the plantations, comprising 
coals, brcks, lime, lumber, and other bulky articles, are at 
present conveyed to and from Georgetown, the capital of the 
colony, and the port at which they must be landed or shipped, 
in punts and coasting-schooners, at considerable risk and 
expense. 

It is to this district that the proposed Company intend first 
to direct their operations, by constructing a railway from 
Georgetown to Mahaica, a distance of 20 miles, along which 
line there are, besides sugar plantations, many villages, con 
taining a numerous and increasing population. 

As all the risk and delay, and a great part of the expense 
now incurred in carrying on the traftic, would thereby be ob- 
viated, there can be no doubt that it would be wholly trans- 
ferred to this railway. 

Estimates of traffic, founded upon the tables published vy 
the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of British 
Guiana for the year 1844, have been carefully , from 
which it a Ts that, ona moderate scale of charges, and after 
making a deduction ‘of 40 per cent for working expenses, a 
return of 10 per cent upon the capital of the Company may be 
fairly expected. 

The Provisional Committee are a!so satisfied that a great 
addition to their contemplated profits will progressively arise 
from the continued influx of labour into the colony, as well as 
from the natural increase of the population. The existing | 
estates along the line are capable of doubling their 
production as soon as they can (by an accession of labour) be 
fully cultivated, and thereby yield an adequate profit ; and the 
cultivation Of many estates now aband will be 

The Committee look forward to an early extension of the 
railway towards the county of Berbice, which would still 
further augment the traftic. 





There can be no doubt that a project so advantageous as | 


the present in every respect to the interests of all parties con- 


| Be LET, tarnished or unfurnished, from 
of b a superior FIRST 
vLoom. g 59, Great weeett Street, phd 5 the British 


Museum. 

‘BBOTT'S, late HODGSON and ABBOTT'S, 

BOW BREWERY PALE ALE.—This celebrated Beer 

which has been bed in such high repute in India for ne: 
century, and is so strongly recommended by the faculty in in thin 
country to invalids and others for its tonic properties, can be 
procured only by orders, addressed to E. Asnort, Bow Brewery, 
his City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street ; or from Duncan Lape 
DLE, 67, Princes Street, Le iceste Tr Square. 


|} EAL AND SON’S List or Beppivc.— 


Containing a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which of ve hasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post 
on application to their establishment, the largest in Londen 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of bedding ; no bed- 
steads or other furniture being kept. Heat and Sox, Feather- 
Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, (opposite the Cha- 
pel,) Tottenham Court Road. 


LASS.—RICHLY-CUT GLASS CHAN- 

DELIERS in great variety of elegant and original designs, 
from 10/1. upwards ; a choice stock of richly-cut Glass Single- 
light LUSTRES, from 17s. per pair upwards ; Dowdle light GI- 
RANDOLES, from 62. 10s. per pair upwards; TABLE-GLASS 
| of every description, at equally reasonable prices ; together 
with a unique collection of English and Foreign Ornamental 
Glass. Are now exhibited for inspection and sale at F. and C. 
OSLER'S London Warehouse, 44, Oxford Street, near Berners 
Street ; recently opened in connexion with their Manufactory 

Prow~e lished 1807. 


TOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS AND 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, 

and gently and effectually removed in Youth and Ladies 
Gentlemen, by the occasional! use of the PATENT ST. JAMES"’s 
CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, simple, easily employed 
outwardly or invisibly, without bands beneath the arms, un- 
comfortable constraint, or impediment to exercise. It is for 4 
highly beneficial to those m employed in reading, draw 
or music, and can be sent per post by Mr. A. Bis vox, 40, Ta’ 
stock Street, Strand, London; or ful! particulars on reeeiving 
@ postage stamp. 


EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE, is pronounced by connoisseurs to be THE OnE 
GOOD SAUCE for enriching Gravies, or as a zest for » 
Curries, Soups, Game, Steaks, Cold Meat, &c.&c. The véry 
general and decided approbation bestowed on this Sauce, 
having encouraged age ee the proprietors bave 
aoe s pees torts apsules, on which are cmbosed 
PERRINS WORCESTERSHIRE 
My AU ck, « a, f e... of protection. Sold Wholesale, Retail 
and for Exportation, by the Proprietors, Vere Street, Oxf ford 
Street ; Crosse and Biacxwet, Soho Square ; Bare tay and 
Sons. Farringdon Street; and by Venders of Sauces ge nerally. 


iM EAT! MEAT! 25 Ibs. corned in five 
} minutes, or salted in ten.--CARSON’S PATENT SALT- 

ING INSTRUMENT effects the above object in all climates. 
This instrument is much valued by cooks in private families, 
| residents in the Tropics, captains, emigrants, hotel and eating- 

house-keepers, butchers, and curers. With it a joint need 
| never be lost, as it may be salted at anv time ; even at the in- 
| stant a change is about to take place. Meat salted with this 
} instrument is ren: more tender, and if dressed directly 
| all the properties of fresh meat retained. Price 30s. to 0s. 
| Cheap depots: C. Hocars and Co. 35, Duke Street, Manchester 
Square, and 1, Bishopsgate Street Within. Agents required 

for town and country. 























ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 

and Sox, having numerous complaints from Families who 

are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 

Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 

| the genuine ee bears the name of “ Witiiaw Lagewer’’ 

| om the back, in addition on to the front label uscd so many years, 

and signed a Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazexery and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 

to be prepared with that peculjar care which has rendered it 

| so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, ¢els, 

&c., and is mapufactured only at their old-esta blished Fish 
Sauce | Wesshouss, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


MPHE EARL of ALDBOROUGH and HOL- 
LOWAY’'S PILLS.—An astounding Gave 2 this miracu- 
lous medicine after every other means had fa extract 
| of his Lordship’s Letter, dated Villa Messina, | Leghorn, 
2ist Feb. 1845. “‘To Professor Holloway—Sir, I beg to ac- 
quaint you that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder In 
| my liver and stomach, which all the most eminent of the 
| faculty at home and all over the Continent had not been able 
| to effect. Nay,not even the waters of Carlsbad or Mamemhad. 
Signed, ALpsonotcs.” wonderful Pills will cure 
disease of the liver or stomach. Sold (also Holloway's¢ 
ment) at Professor Hottoway's Establishment, 244, Strand, 
(where advice may be had gratis,) and by all medic ine vendors 
| throughout the civilized world. 


al 

| pane S LIFE PILLS —The extraordinary 
suceess of this Miptisine is the wonder of the age: it bas 

pe bi hy myn pg as an aperient, and has in 
f very ipstance done ; it has never in the slightest degree 
impaired the most delicate constitution. Tens of thousands 
have testified that perseverance in the use of PARR’S LIPE 
PILLS will completely cure any disease, and are living wit- 

| nesses of the benefit received from this invaluable medicine. 
Sheets of testimonials and the “ Life and Times of Old Parr,” 
may be had gratis of every respectable Medicine Vender 





nected with British Guiana will meet with the of | 
her Majesty's Government, and the cordial support port of the au- 
thorities in the colony, many of the principal dents of which 
have suggested the present project. 

Early steps will be taken for the incorporation of the Com- 
pat by an Act of the Colonia) Legislatare, to be sanctioned 

the Crown, by which due provision will be made for limit 
a P of the sharehold te the amounts of 
their respective subscriptions 

Estimates of cost have been already prepared, and the exe- 
cution of the work will be intrusted to askilful engineer, who 
will be sent out immediately to superintend the construction | 
of the railway 

Appiications for shares, in the form annexed, and for copies 

prospectus, may be made to the Hon. Secretary, Henry 
Hill, Esq., at the West India Committee Rooms, Old Jewry, 
on or before the 25th inst. 

Copies of the prospectus may also be had from A. F. Ridg- 
way, Esq. 42, Leicester Square ; Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne, and 
Co Liverpool ; Messrs. T. Daniel and Sons, and Messrs. Evan 
Baillie, Sons, and Co. Bristol; Messrs. J. T. and A. Douglas 
and Co, Glasgow ; Sir John Kingston James, Bart. and Co. 
Dublin. Cuances Cave, Chairman. 

London, 8th August 1845. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 














To the Provisional © ittee of the D Railway 
Company. 
Gentlemen—I request you will allot to me shares of 


251. each in the above Company; and I hereby engage to ac- 
cept such shares, or any smaller number which may be allovsed 
to me,and to pay the deposit of 2/. 10s. for each share, and all 
further calls which shall be made thereon ; and alse to sign an 
agreement to conform to such regulations as shall be esta- 
Uisbod by the Colonial Act of Charter fer, the ingorpaseaien af. 

Company. fom (in full). 





. 
ose 
sttee eee ae ewe ee ed gle 


Date . ‘ 
Reference .,4.0i4+.ivdevtee 68 





Beware of spurious imitations of 
| the p sangha None are genuine unless the 
|“ PARRS Lire PILLS,” are in White fetters on a Red 
| Ground, engraved on the Government were, pm round 
| each box: also the ile he sig yp 
| tors, * T. ROBERTS apd Co. Crane Coart, tonten 





se Sold in boxes at Is. Iod., iy ent age ge ces 
| at Ls., Rewrgiges 67, St. Paul's; Barclay yan, Lado 

peal ; Sutton and Co. Bow Ch ard, 

Mottershead 3 ana Co. Manchester ; and J. and )—— 


Co. Edinburgh ; Mitchell, Glasgow; and by all 
and Paten’ 
Kingdom. Directions a given with each 4. 


Pioveanx FILTER INKSTAND, WITH 


OVEABLE DISC.—JAMES PERRY and Co. have. the 
to apnounce, that they have succeeded in 
en Pe Patent Pilter Tukstand, by 
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the former Filter Inkstands at a moderate ¢ charge. 
Gasat Repocriox o tur Paces of ras Peanrias Pers. 


Qcatitr leraoven.— Patent Pens on Carts.—Jamts 
a — have the eS oe a hen, 
increased facility in the 


oer eerie ee eeeeek the pevea ta ths eet sil ouuer Fees je 


= ee ne ee 
a wine bottle fall of ink. ‘Stationers apd Dealers 
in Metallic Peas. Wholesale and for Exporiation, a4 the 
Manufactory, 37, Red 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





TATIONERY, Travelling 
Envelope and Dressing-cases, Ladies’ Companions, 
Albums, Scrap-books, Portfolios, and Blotting-books; Ink- 
stands, Gold and Silver ever-pointed Pencil-cases, Pearl and 
Ivery Tablets, &c. ; Bibles and Prayers, in plain and elegant 
bindings. Name plate engraved for 2s. 6d. ; 100 best cards, 
2s. 6d. ; superfine letter paper, from 6s. the ream ; note paper, | 
from 3s, the ream ; with every article in stationery of the best 
ality and lowest prices—At LIMBIRD'S, 143, Strand, 
ing Catherine Street. Best Envelopes, !s. the |00. 


G OSES and ROSE- 


IBBINS’S CREAM of ROSES 
MARY.—This esteemed and elegant artice is most 
Tespectfully offered to the nobility and gentry by Grouixs, 
Court Hairdresser and Perfumer, (from I’aris,) No. 7, King 
Street, St. James's Square, as the most delicate and effectual 
rvative of the Hair, and from its purity, givin er- 
lect gloss and brilliancy. This Cream will be successfully ap 
plied in promoting its growth and luxuriance. besides con 
tributing to its futute preservation. GINBINS’S EXTRACT 
of ROSES pnd ROSEMARY is a liqu'd, made by the Pro- 
prietor from the above-named plants, and, when applied in 
Washing the Hair, renders it soft and glossy, and freeing it 
from scurf, or, after illness, its astringent properties prevent 
the Har from falling off. Commodious rooms for hair- 
cutting and giving lessons in in hairdressing z. 


TRAPILATORY, or LIQUID HAIR DY E; 


the only dye that really answers for all colours, and docs 
not require redoing but as the hair grows, as it never fades or 
acquires that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
dyes. ROSS and SONS can, with the greatest confidence, 
recommend the above dye as infallible if done at their esta- 
blishment ; and ladies or gentlemen requiring it, are requested 
te bring a friend or servant with them to see how it is used, 
Which will enable them to do it afterwards without the chance 
offailure. Several private apartments devoted entirely tothe 
above purpose ; and some of their establishment having used 
it, the effect produced can be at once seen. They think it 


Writing-desks, 











4 
| 


| COlmposifion assimiiiate 


| 


ry toadd, that by attending strictly to the instructions 


given with each bottle of dye, numerous persons have suc- 
equally well without coming to them. Address Ross 

and Sons, 1:9 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, the celebrated 

Perruqu ers, Perfumers, Hair-Cu'ters, a: d Hair-Dye rs. 


i OXON’S EFFERVESCENT MAGNESLAN 
APERIENT.—Th's agreeable and efficient Aperient is 
Pecullarly adapted for the use of persons subject to habitual 
or casual Costiveness, Bilious Affections, Indigestion, Pains in 
the Head, Sick Headache, Nausea, Irritation of the Stomach, 
Vomiting, and other derangements frequently attendant upon 
astudious and sedentary life. Its operation is unattended by 
; scarcely interferes with the ordinary occupations ; 

does not induce any liability to take cold from exposure ; and, 


unlike bg and those drastic Aperients taken under the | 


form of Pills, does not establish a necess ty for the constant 
use of purrative medicines. It is an excellent remedy for the 
disagreeable effects of excess, cither in eating or drinking ; 
it also instantly cures Heartburn, prevents and relieves Gout, 
Piles, and Fistula, and is the best Aperient saline draught in 
all Febrile affections. Prepared only by Benjn. Moxon and 
Sons, Chemists, Hull. Sold Retail, in Bottles, at 2s. 9¢., and 
4s. 6d., und in stoppered Bottles, at 6s. and I1s., by all respect- 
able Medicine Venders. Wholesale Agents, Bare lay and Sons, 
Sattons, Edwards, and all other Medicine Houses, London ; 
J. and R Raimes, Edinburgh and Dublin; Butler, Dublin; 
Dennis, York, &c. &c. 

SEIDLITZ 


UTLER’S TASTELESS. 











POW DER.—Ali the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz 
Spring which are usually offered to the public in two separate 
portions, are here, 
taneous action upon each other, combined in one 
powder—the effervescing solution of 
tasteless. 


by a process which prevents any spon- 
compound 
hich in water is nearly 
Being enclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept 
d, remain uninjured by humidity during the 
longest sea voyage or land journey. The solution, besides 
being more palateabie, is made in much less time, and with 
infinitely less trouble than that produced with the two pow- 
ders prepared in the usual way.—Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles,(which 
are enclosed in a ease, and accompanied by a measure and 
m,) by the preparer, Tuomas Burien, Chemist, 4, Cheap- 
ide ; and J. Saxoer, 150, Oxford Street, London. May be 
obtained also of Davenronr and Srrpmwanx, 20, Waterloo 
Place, Edinburgh ; or, by order, through any Druggist or 
Medical Establishment. —4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 
1f procured elsewhere, be careful to order “ Butler’s” Taste- 
less Seidlitz Powder, ind to observe the address. 
ILVER-PLATED DISH COVERS.—A. B. 
SAVORY and SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England, submit for 
choice in their’ p'ate-rooms many patterns of SILVER- 
PLATED DISH COVERS, of Shefticld Manufacture, from 15 
t 20 cuincas the set, viz— 
Dovste Dome PATrerw. 

















Tur Meton Parrere. 





Plated Size. £. s. d.| Plated Size. £. s. d. 
Dish Cover, in. 5 13 6] 1 Dish Cover, 20in. 517 0 
Dish Cover, 18 in. 4 7 6] 1 Dish Cover, iéin. 414 6 
Dish Cover, 16in. 512 6] 2 Dish Cover, idin. 6 6 0 

Per Set.... £15 13 6 Per Set.... £16 17 6 
The above have silver handles and mountings, and silver 


shields for engraving the crest or coat of arms. A price cur- 
rent, illustrated by drawings, and containing every infor- 
mation relative to the purchase of silver or Sheffield plate, 
may be had on application, or will be sent into the country, 
free of postage, in answer to a paid letter. 


] ADIES, whether temporarily ‘exposed ti to the | 


scorching rays of the Summer sun, or frequenting 
the crowded saloon or close assembly, will find ROW- 


LAND’S KALYPOR a most refreshing preparation and | 


auxiliary to comfort, dispelling the cloud of languor and re- 
Jaxat <n from the complexion, and ‘mmediately affording the 
pleasing sensation of restored elasticity to the skin. The nu- 
merous varieties of Cutaneous Eruptions, Sun-burn Freckles, 
Tan, and Discolorations, are pleasingly eradicated by the 
Kalydor, and the skin rendered delicately clear and soft. Its 
purifying and refreshing properties have obtained ts selection 
by tke Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, and those 
of the Continent of Europe, together wit the whole elite of 
the Aristocracy and Haut-ton. ‘.* Beware of spurious 
“ KALYDORS,” containing mineral astringents, utterly 
ruinous to the complexion, and by their repelient action en- 

ering hea t:. See that the words “ Rowland’s Kslydor”™ 
are on the FE nvelope. All others are fraudulent counterfeits. 


‘AIR RESTORED—IMPORTANT TO THE 


LADIES.—AI who study the graces are now referred 
to another proof in addition to those which have been afford- 
ed in sach numbers, and from rsons of such undoubted 
standing and respectability, of the excellent virtues of OL - 
BIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, for nouri-hing, improving, 
and restoring the Hair, in the following decisive testimonial. 

44, Savile Street, Hull. 
Gentiemen—A few weeks ago, ayoung lady, v hose hairhad 
become very thin, and, in some parts, had entirely fallen off, 
applied to me to see if 1 could prepare her any thing to restore 
it. Iadvised her to try your Balm, and I am sure you will 
have much pleasure in hearing that, after using three small 
bottles, she called to inform me that her hair was perfectly 
Testored. As this is one of the most decided cases I ever 
knew, I thought it only right that you should be made ac- 
quainted with it. natiemen, yours truly, 
Joun~ Faeewan, Chemist, &., Hull. 
C. and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA causes the 
Hair to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf. and stops it from 
falling oT, and a few bottles generally restore it again : it 
also prevents greyness, 3s. 6d., 6s.,and Ils. per bottle. No 
other prices — genuine 
GLURKIDG ‘s BALM ‘a Wellington Street, the second 
house frum t ye Strand "cae 





AUGHAMS PATE 
WaT E: R. 
Sole Wate Agent, Mr. ARCHIBALD DUNLOP, 
, Upper Thames street, London. 

MR. DUNLOP begs leave respectfully to acquaint the no- 
bility, gentry, and the public in general, that he has obtained 
the appointment of sole Wholesale Agent for the sale of the 

beve Patent Aérated Water 

Mr. Maugham, during a long course of chemical investiga- 
tion, having becn forcibly struck by the very great imper- 
fections and injurious effects of Soda Water, Ginger Beer, 
Lemonade, and other such-like compounds, and seeing the al- 
most absolute necessity which existed for the introduction of 
some beverage at once wholesome and grateful to the palate, 
devoted his serious attention to tLe subject of Aerated Waters 
in general; and after upwards of four years’ research, and a 
caretul analysis of a vast variety of artificial and natural 
waters, succeeded in producing the article now presented to 
the public under the title of CARRARA WATER. 

In endeavouring to effect his object, Mr. Maugham con- 
Stantly aimed at the production of a water that should in its 
as much as possible to the water given 
us by nature for our common use, and not at the discovery of 
a new medicinal combination, which, however beneficial it 
might be as a temporary remedy in incidental cases, could not 
be recommended as an habitual beverage. 

It is well known to practical chemists, that all water (except 
that from rain and snow) contains a variety of extraneous 
substance s, changing in kind and quantity in the various lo- 
calities from w hic h it is procured ; but Mr. Maugham, by ana- 
lyzing the water taken from many different sources, found 
that one substance was almost universally present,—that sub 
stance was LIME. This circumstance suggested the grounds 
for the comp: sition of the Carrara Water. A great, and ap 
parently almost insurmountabie obstacle, however, presented 
itself to the employment of lime as the base of an ordinary 
drink, viz. the extremely unpleasant taste of the mixture; for 
lime- r itself is so nauseous to the palate, that even asa 
medicine few persons can be prevailed upon to take it. 

Undismayed, however, by this difficulty, Mr. Maugham 
pursued his experiments, which ultimately led toa simple and 
most efficacious means, not only of entirely destroying the 
taste of the lime, but of producing a highly agreeable and re 
freshing bever This was effected by the addition of car- 
bonic acid gas, which was forced into the liquid by powerful 
machinery, and the two submitted to a pressure sufficient to 
liquify the gas; which, combining instantly with the lime held 
in solution by the water, formed an Aerated Solution of Bicar 
bonate of Lime, which would in fact be the proper chemical 
title of the Carrara Water. 




























Now, although this water is introduced to the public as an 
article of luxury, y ated water, and ind al 
most every article sses more or less medicinal 








properties, Mr. Dunlop feels it right to mention some of the 
cases in which the Carrara Water would, and indeed has been, 
highly beneficial when taken medicinally. 

Lime is considered by medical men to be one of the finest 
antacids known, affording great relicf to persons suffering from 
acidity of the stomach, heartburn, thirst, flatulency, and the 
many other forms of indigestion. 

In cases of temporary indisposition, arising from indulgences 
of the table, the Carrara Water will be found invaluable. In 
stead of producing that chill caused by the use of common 
soda-water in such cases, it imparts a warmth and glow to 
the stomach, act as an agreeable tonic. 

Gouty subjects nnd great relief from alkaline remedies: the 
Carrara Water will therefore be an excellent as well as a most 
agreeable means of checking the great tendency to acidity to 
which such persons are liable. 

The cases, however, in which the daily use of the Carrara 
Water will be of the greatest value and importance, are in 
many forms of calculus ; for medical men know of no certain 
means to check predisposition to that terrible disease. The 
Carrara Water is nota composition of such a powerful nature 
that a few bottles of it could be expected to aford a cure in 
cases of contirmed disease ; for if it wereso, ite not be used 
asa daily beverage; but is intended to produce its effects by 
habitual use, and to act on the constitution in the same map 
ner as common water is well known to act on the general 
health of the inhabitants who drink it. 

The composition of the Carrara Water would of itself be a 
great recommendation ; but Mr. Dunlop fecls that the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Maugham (who, besides being a practical and ana- 
lytical chemist, has for a great number of years practised as a 
surgeon, and held the appointment of Lecturer on Chemistry 
and Medical Jurisprudence at one of our public hospitals, 
may be regarded as a perfect guarantee for its excellence and 
wholesomeness. Sucha guarantee is indeed required, for, un- 
fortunately, the numberless compositions in the form of beers, 
liqueurs, aérated waters, &c., are generally the productions of 
persons as totally unacquainted with the chemistry of the 
human frame as they are with that of the mixtures which they 
compound for its use. 

The title of “‘ Carrara” has been given to the new beve- 
rage on account of the Carrara marble being the source from 














NTED CARRARA 
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CHWEPPE’S SODA and other ALKALINE 
WAILERS continue to be manu‘actured as usual, upan 
the largest scale, at their several establishments, and to main- 
tain their supremacy over all others. Sixty years’ experience, 
added to the unvarying favour of the public during that long 
period, have enabled them to sustain the reputation they ae- 
quired as the original inventors of AERATED WATERS ; and 
their manufactories at Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby, enable 
them to supply all the provinces with equal facility as from 
their establishment in London. Respectable agents will be 
ery city and town in England, Scotland, and W ales, 
as well as in large towns on the castern coast of Ireland. Each 
bottle has its proper proportion of alkali; but to prevent im- 
position, consumers ar. earnestly requested to ascertain thata 
label with their name is over the cork of each bottle of soda 
water, and a label on each bottle of lemonade and 
water. Schweppe’s Liquid Magnesia is of the finest quality, 
and strongly recommended as a cure for gout, acidity of the 
stomach, &c. by the first London physicians.— 51, Bernerg 
Street, London. 
T° SPORTSMEN.—CENTRAL FIRE GUN. 
—Sportsmen are invited to inspect the newly-patented 
SIMPLIFIED CENTRAL FIRE GUN, which, from sending 
the fire directly into the powder, instead of on it, causes it to 
reater quickness and strength, and to kick less 
than ordinary 1s. Also the very large assortment of London- 
proved guns and rifles, at RIPPON and BURTON'S, 39, Ox- 
ford Street, corner of Ne wiman Street, who would impress the 
public with the fact that all assevevations as to the extra 
virtues of high-; riced guns, &c., are made with the sole view 
of getting an exorbitant for an assumed superiority. —A 
single- barrelled gun, with twisted barre!, and patent breech, 
London provee¢ a double-barrelled gun, with twisted 
barrel, and pate nt breech, London proved, 65s.; a single- 
barrel gun, Iss., usually charged two guineas ; single gums, 
to 6l. l0s.; double ditto, to 1N. 

IVORY-HANDLED TABLE KNIVES, 10s. per dozen 
handled table knives, with high shoulders, 10s. per dozen, if 
to balance Is. per dozen extra ; desserts, 9s.; carvers, 3s. 
per pair; white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen ; desserts, 
is.; carvers, 2%. per Ff ; Diack horn table knives, 6s. per 
dozen ; desserts, 4s ; carvers, 2s. 6d ; table steels, Is. each. 
Table knives, with handles of the celebrated subctitute for 
silver, ¥ e only by RK. and b. (which cannot be distinguished 
from sterling silver, except by the mark,) 22s. 6d. per dozen ; 
desserts, 18s. ; carvers, per pair, 6s, 6d. All marked “ RIPPON 
and BURTON and warranted 

Rrrrow and 39, Oxford Street, corner of Newman 
Street, ‘from We is Btreet, where the largest stock of iron- 
mongery articles in the world is constantly onsale. The money 
returned forevery article not approved “ Detailed cats ‘peed 
with engravings, sent (perpost) free. Established 1820 
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Just Pu blished, royal 18mo. pp. 360, 7 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir John Frederic William 
Herschel, Bart. 

\ ANUAL OF ASTRONOMY: a Popular 
yt Treatise on Theoretical, Descriptive, and Practical 
Astronomy ; with a familiar explanation of Astronomical 
Instruments, and the best methods of using them. Mas- 
trated by upwards of 60 drawings on wood and steel. By 
Joun Drew, Author of “ Chronological Charts, illug- 
trative of Ancient History and Geography.” 

Published by Darton and Co., Holborn Hill, 
and seid by all Booksellers. 


London ; 


Just published, ls. the fourth edition, (translated from 
the nineteenth French edition,) 

( YONSTIPATION DESTROYED; or Expo- 
sition of a NATURAL, simple, agreeable, and in- 
fallible MEANS, not only of OVERCOMING, but alsoof 
completely destroying habitual Constipation, without 
using either purgatives or any artificial means whatever, 
(discovery recently made in France by M. Warton,) fol- 
lowed by numerous certificates from eminent physicians 
and other persons of distinction. 

Free by the post, ls. 6d. Sold by James Youens and 
Co. Tea-dealers, 45, Ludgate Hill, London: and by all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 








OF THE 


New Volume of 
"AUBIGNE’S HISTORY 
REFORMATION. 


Messrs. OtIveR and Boyp beg to intimate, that they 


| have purchased from Dr. D’AuBIGNE the Original Manu- 


| script 


which the purest lime is obtained, and which is employed in | 


water 


the manufacture of the 
in order to stand the greai pres- 


The bottle made use of 


sure) is constructed on the principle of high-pressure steam- | 


boilers, viz. :—a cylinder wi h semi-spherical ends. 

Among the manyTestimonial Letters received by Mr. Maugh- 

am, respecting the C 
selected for public peruss 

9, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 23d May 1815. 
Si1a—The beneficial effects I have experienced from the 
use of the Carrara Water, make it highly sat’sfactory to me 
to hear that I may now obtain an unlimited quantity. I shall 
have great pleasure in recommending it, not only to my 
patients but to each of my friends, that they, like myself, may 
enjoy the grateful relief it affords. 
Iam, Sir, yours gratefully, 
w. ns Esq — 
17, Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, 1st Aug. 1513. 
Sim—I have tried the Carrara Water in those cases of in- 
digestion in which, from itscomposition, I inferred it would be 
beneficial. The satisfactory results observed in the cases in 
which it has been given medic inally, quite confirm the fa 
vourable opinion I have hazarded as to its probable efficacy. 
There are three forms of indigestion in which the Patent 
Carrara Water has been remarkably effective. 

1. In the common form of Indigestion, characterized by 
Heartburn, Thirst, Foul Tongue, and more or less 
Irregularity of the Bowels: if drunk in small quan- 
tities, frequently repeated, it has afforded relief to the 
pain in the stomach, and other unpleasant sensations, 
more effectually and quicker than any other antacid ; 
not excepting the Effervescing Fluid Magnesia. 

11. In a form of Indigestion known by the pale, flabby, and 
ex-sanguineous tongue, indented laterally by the 
teeth, and coated with a white slimy fur, with accu 
mu'ation of mucus in the throat, dry and parched 
lips, distressing thirst, with flatulence ; in such cases 
it has quickly relieved these symptoms. 
those derangements of the stomach arising from a 
congested state of the mucous membrane of that 
organ, caused by free and convivial habits, intoxi 
cation, and other excesses of the table ; the thirst, 
head-ache, clammy foul state of the tongue and 
mouth, have been more quickly and effectually re- 
lieved by the Carrara Water than by Soda Water. The 
large amount of Carbonie Acid dissolved in this water 
imparts that amount of stimulus to the mucous mem 
which restores its tone and renovates its se- 
and from a like cause, it is infinitely more 

and even, when exposed to the air for 
does not become nauseous after the manner 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. R. Basnam, M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital, and Lecturer 
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of Soda Water. 





| work in 4 vola. 


Jarrara Water, the following have been | 
1. 


| FOURTH THOUSAND 
L. H. Porrs, M.D. | 


on Materia Medica, Hotany, and Toxicology, at the | 


Westminster Hospital School of Medicine. 

W. Maugham, Esq. 
Mr. Dux or begs to acquaint all chemists, wine merchants, 
proprietors of hotels, stewards of clubs and packet-ships, &c., 
that he is now prepared toexecute their orders to any extent. 


| 


of the Fourth Volume of his HISTORY of the 
REFORMATION, which they will shortly publish. 

The attention of the Trade and the Public is requested 
to the circumstance, that Messrs. Oliver and Boyd alone 
possess the right of publishing the Fourth Volume in the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 

They have also in preparation a new edition of the 
revised by Dr. D’Ausiens. Intending 
purchasers would therefore do well to wait jor this edition, 
which will be the only one that can comprise the fourth 
volume. The third volume leaves off at a most interest- 
ing period in the great Reformation. 

Agents for and; StmpKiIn, MARSHALL, and Co, 
London. 








OF REID'S NEW SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY. 
Just published, in large 12mo. price 6s. 6¢., handsomely 
and strongly bound, 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, containing the Pronounciation, Ety- 
Explanation of all Words authorized by 











mology, and 

eminent Writers: to which are added, a Vocabulary of 
the Roots English Words, and an Accented List of 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By ALEx- 


ANpDeR Rew, A.M., Rector of the Circus Place School, 
E dinburgh, Author of “ Rudiments of English Compo- 
sition,” &e. 

In this Work, to which the Author has devoted the 
labour of several years, an attempt has been made to 

le a School Dictionary adapted to the present state 

¢ English Language, and to the improved methods 
of Teaching. It contains every word which has been 
sanctioned by the use of eminent authors, except such 
as have become obsolete, or are merely technical. While 
the usual alphabetical arrangement is preserved, the 
words are at the same time grouped in such a manner es 
to show their etymological attinity; and after the first 
word of each group, is given the reot from which they 
are derived. These roots are afterwards arranged into 
a Vocabulary ; so that the Dictionary may be used either 
for reference, or for teaching Derivation. The Pronun- 
ciation, which is indicated by a simple notation, is that 
of Walker, unless when the latter differs from prevailing 
or from the majority of competent authorities, 
ical and Scripture Proper Names are printed in 
id are divided into syNables, and accented as 
they ought to be pronounced, 

Critric.—* It is one of the most valuable contributions 
te the school-room, and to the library also, which we 
have yet seen.” 
Outver axnp Boyp, 

















Edinburgh; SimMPKIN, MARSHALL 
and Co. London. 
*,* Specimen pages will be sent by post free, upon appli- 
cation to Oliver and Boyd. 








MURRAY'S HAN D-BOOKS FOR | 





R, 
Me TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT, &e. ate | M* 


NOW READY. 
Albemarle Street, August 1845. 


Next week, 8vo. 


HE BISHOP OF EXETER’S 


CHARGE 


to his CLERGY, at his TRIENNIAL VISITATION | 


fo June, Jey, and Avevust 1845. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


oe BRIDAL OF 
in six cantos. With other Poems, 


Joun Lopcr E.ierron, M.A. 
London: LoxcMan and Co. 


and Notes. 





2 vols crown Svo. price 
HE POE MS and BALLADS of 8c HILLER. 
Translated by Sir E. Botwer Lytron, Bart. With 
a brief Sketch of Schiller’s Life 
Wa. Biackwoop and Sox, Edinburgh and London. 
KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME —Price ls. This day. 
RITISH MANUFACTURES. By Grorce 
Dopp. Series [V. Marble and Stone—Glass 
Carpet — Floor-cloth — Pianofurte—Watch and Clock— 
and Cabinet Manufactures 
London: CHARLES KytenT and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. in ornamental binding, 


gilt edged, 
ELIGION 


» Conversations between a Mother and her Daughter. 


SALERNO; a Romance | 
By 


{ 


AT HOME; being a Series of | 


By the Author of * Meditation, with Self-Examination | 


for Every Day in the Year. 
Wa. 5S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row. 
_ FOU RK TH EDITION OF 
H E N. | 
i “The a book of Eastern Travels we know.” 
Examiner. 
“Is now reacy, with new plates and numerous corrections. 
London : Joun Outivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R. the Dutchess of 


Cambridge - 

H £E L EVI #TéE; 
or, Scenes Two Hundred Years Ago: 

cal Novel of the Time of Charles the First. 

BETH MURPHY. 
H E 


London : 
mp2 A Chronicle of Ancient and Modern Divinity, and 
Universal Christian Literature. August 1845. 
Contents of No. 7.: 1. Objective Morality—2. 
—3. Spiritual Temptations—4. Hieroglyphics—5. 
of the Reformation —6. 
7. Gerald—8. Lay of the Bell—9. Miscellanies. 
London; Joun OLiivier, 59, Pall Mall. 
In 8vo. 4s. cloth, 
EALTH AND 
or, Taxation as influencing Private 
Public Liberty. By D. Urneuuart, Esq. 
“The exercise of charity is useless, so long as govern- 
ments will create indigence.”— Naville. 
“This book) which we have rather indicated than re- 
viewed, is an admirable performance.”—Sentinel. 
See also several articles in the Morning Post. 
London: Joun OLLivier, 59, Pal! Mall. 


Just publisbod, price 3d. 
ONFIRMATION: What it Is; the Autho- 
rity on which it Rests ; the Duty and Privilege of 
Receiving the Rite. A Sermon, preached in St. John’s 
Church, Bowling-by-Bradford, by J. LoxDALE Frost, 
M.A. Incumbent. 
London: F. and J. Rivineron; Bradford : 
E. A. W. TAYLOR. 


Just published, in 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. ths 


Third Volume of 
LAIN 


By Eviza- 


59, Pall Mall. 


Joun OLLIVIER, 


This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 


OGIAN. 


Magic 
Ideal 


WANT; 


Riches and 


LECTURES ON THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING to St. MATTHEW. By the Hon. and 
Rev. ©. G. PERcEvAL, Kector of Culverton, Bucks. The 
Fourth and Concluding Volume will be ready in No- 
vember. 
London : Joserm Capes and Co. 6, Paternoster Row. 


In small 8vo., » price 3s. 6d. cloth lette red, 
HE EMIGRANT'S S GUIDE; or Ten Years’ 
Practical Experience of 
'y 


a Bush Life in Australia. 


the Rev. Davip Mackengkie, M.A. Exhibiting the 
Climate— Soil—-Seed-time—Land and Squatting Regu- 
lations—Live Stock—Bush Amusements—Travelling in 


the Bush—with a Practical Advice to Emigrants. 
London : WM. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 
*,* Also the same work with Judge Moor’s Australian 
Vocabulary of Native words, price 5s. 


1 vol. post 8vo. price I4s. cloth gilt, 
THROUGH the VALLEY of the 
MEUSE. With the Legends of the Walloon 
ountry and the Ardennes. 3y Duper CosTEeLLo. 
With an ornamental frontispiece ana numerous wood-cuts. 
“ Unaffectedly written and nicely illustrated ; and will 
be found a well-informed, well-bred, chatty companion, 
to whomscoever pleasure may take up the Valley of the 
Meuse, or business keep at home. It is for in-doors as 
well as out.” —Evraminer. 
CuarMan and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


Tou R 


Just Published, 14th edition, 2s. 6d.; free by post, 3s. 6d. 
HE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&e. By R. and L. Peray and Co. Surgeons, 
London. 
residence; also by STRANGER, 21, Paternoster Row. 

“ This work should be read by all who value health and 
wish to enjoy life, for the truisms therein contained defy all 
doubt.""— Fermers’ Journal 

The Conviat Bac™ of Syatace™ isa stimulant and renovator 
in all Spasmodic Comp!aints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 





Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and imperceptibly 
Femoved by its use,and t\e whole system restored toa healthy 
State of organization. Sold in botties, price lis. and 33s. The 
Concentaaren Derensive Essence for removing cutaneous 
eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face,&c. Prne 
Is. ana 33s. per bottle. Peary’s Puriryine Srecirte Pitis, 
(price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box,) for Inflammation, Irri- 


tation, &c. These lillsare free from mercury and other dele- 
terious drugs, and may be taken without mterference with or 
Joss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in- 
Stance. Messrs. Pexas and Co. may be consulted at their re- 
sidence, 19, Berners Street, Oxford Street, daily from 11 Jl 2, 
and 5 till 8. On Sundays from 10 till 12. 
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Burlington Street, Aug. 23, 
BENTLEY HAS JUST PU BLISHED 
THE ns oe NEW WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHIC — & L ITE R ARY MISCELLANIES. 
By . Prescort, Esq., 
Author of “ The Tite wy of Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
“ The History of the Conquest of Mexico,” &c. 
1 vol, 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
IMPROVISATORE.” 
LIFE IN DENMARK; 0. T.; and Only a Fiddler. 
From the Danish. By Many Howrrt. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
3 


THE DIARY OF SIR SIMONDS D'EWES, Bart. 
During the Reigns of King James I. and King Charles I. 
Edited, with Notes, by J. Oxncuarp HALLIWELL, 
Esq F.R.S. &c. 

Now tirst published from the original MSs. 

2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 

4 


The Concluding Volumes of 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
Now first printed from the Original MSS. 
With Extracts from the nnpublished Memoirs of the late 
Duke of Grafton. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir Dents Le Marcuant, Bart. 
2 vols. Svo. ~_ Portraits. 


THE PRINCE OF ORANGE 
An Historical Romance of the Duteh Protestant 
Revolution. _— post Svo. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PR : TE NDERS AND THEIR 
ADHERENTS. By J. Heneace Jesse, Esq., 

Author of “* Memoirs of the Court of England,” 

Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” &c. 

2 vols.8vo. With Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


SATANSTOE ; or the Family of Littlepage. 
By J. Fenimore Coorer, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Deerslayer,” “ Miles 
Wallingford,” >. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Finst CoLiec TIVE Eprrion of the 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 
INCLUDING NUMEROUS LETTERS, 

AND SEVERAL POLITICAL CHARACTERS, 
Now first published from the Original MSS. 
Printed uniformly with Mr. Bentley's Collective Edition 
of “ Horace Walpole’s Letters.” 

Edited, with Mustrative Notes, by Lord Manon. 

4 vols. 8vo With Portraits. 

RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 

\ RK. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS 

i Now ready at every Library. 
THE FOSTER- BROTHER. 
A NoveEL. 

“ It unquestionably possesses beauties of Sno ordinary 
kind, and deserves what so few of its class are accustomed 
to deserve—the title of xovel. There is no sentimentality, 
conventional or unconventional, but an abundance of 
sentiment the healthiest and fullest of heart, with a cur- 
rent of pathos the least exhibited and most affecting. It 
is full of graphic power of the truest sentiment.”— 
Examiner. 


The 
LETTERS OF 


i. 
This day in 2 vols. 
SCENES ON THE SHORES OF THE ATLANTIC, 
By the Author of “ A Summer in Germany.” 
tt. 

The New Work on Primogeniture, price 5s. 
HINTS ON THE NATURE AND MANAGEMENT 
OF DUNS. 

“We have laughed for a good hour over the mingled 


jest and earnest of this victim to the false positions of 


The whim and vivacity render the vo- 


younger sons. 
English Gentleman, 


lume very amusing and —— ” 


In 1 vol. post B¥0, price 10s. 6d. 
R ¢ 
ITS ECCLESIASTIC AL 
v. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MY MARINE MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 
The New Nautical Novel. 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
In 3 vols. on Monday 25th, 
THE RULING PASSION. 
A Nove. 


AND SOCIAL LIFE. 


11. 
Just ready in 2 vols. 
OLD FLANDERS 


| OR TR ADITIONS AND LEGENDS or BELGIUM. 


Published by the authors, and sold at their | 


‘d 


$y OcTAVE DELEPIERRE, 
Attaché to the Beigian Embassy, Member of Antiq. 
Soc. London and Paris, &c. 
WOLSKI’S NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just published, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 
NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, with EX- 
ERCISES. By F.A. Wotsk1, Master of the Modern 
Language Department in the High School of Glasgow. 
“ It seems an able and useful work ; full and elaborate 
without complexity, and teaching thoroughly what it 


undertakes.” — Spectator. 
“ It is the most useful French grammar we have seen, 





| Saturday last, 
“ George | 








OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. Hanagison Ainswortu, Esq. 

The September Number will contain : 
CONFESSIONS OF A WATER PATIENT. 
By Sir E. Bouwer Lytton, Bart. 

With Contributions by the 57 Captain Marryat, 
Mr. G. P. R. James, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Gore, Mr. Max- 
well, and other distinguished writers. 

Henry Co.auasy, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS : 
- Shakesperian Criticism and Acting 
Juliet. 

Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth Century. 
Fresco Painting. 
Sybil. By B. Disraeli, M P. 
. Humboldt’s Cosmos—Vestiges of Creation. 
. Popular Works on Natural History, with other 

Papers. 

Samet CLARKE, 13, Pall Mall East. 
> LANCET.—ENLARGED FORM. No, 

7 of a NEW VOLUME, was published on Satur- 

pay last. The Lawxcet is the mirror of the Medical 
News of the world, and has more than double the circa- 
lation of any similar work. Price 6d. stamped for post 7d. 
Order the Lancet of any Bookseller or Newsvender ip 
town or country. 

LIEBIG.—The LECTURES of PROFESSOR LIEBIG 
on CHEMISTRY, APPLICABLE to AGRICULTURE, 
MANUFACTURES, and MEDICINE, are now publish- 
ing in the Lancet, as written for that work by Professer 
LIEBIG. No. 7 of a New Volume was published on 
Angust 16, Price 6d. stamped for post 7d. 
Order the Lancet of any Bookseller or Newsvender Ip 
town or country. 

THE LAST GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL 
should be read by every medical practitioner and 
chemist and druggist in Great Britain and Ireland. It 
was printed verbatim, exclusively in the Lancer of Sae 
turday August 9. No. 7 of a New Volume of The Lancet, 
was published on Saturday last, and contains the heads 
of another MEDICAL BLLL now on the motion paper of 
the House of Commons. Sets of the seven numbers of 
the new volume are still on sale. Price 6d. stamped for 


No. 86 


—Komeo and 


- 


Oe m po 


post 7d. Order The Lancet of any Bookseller or News- 
vender 
NEW LUNATIC ACT.—THE COMMISSIONERS 


NOTICE to all persons keeping SINGLE 
LUNATICS. The clauses to which the Commissioners 
refer (90, 91, and $2,) will be printed, verbatim, in The 
Lancet of Saturday next August 23. A COURSE of 
LECTURES by Dr. CONOLLY, of Hanwell, on the 
CAUSES and TREATMENT of INSANITY, will be 
commenced in The Lancet almost immediately. The first 
seven numbers of a new volume of THE LANCET are 
still on saie. Price 6d stamped for post 7d. Order The 
Lance t of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 


Publishing in monthly numbers, ls. each, 
HE O'DONOGHUE ; a Domestic Tale of 
Ireland Fifty Years age. By Harry Lorreques- 
With illustrations by Phiz. Nes. | to 8 are now ready. 

** The interest of this beautiful story steadily increases, 
We believe it will be pronounced the author’s best.”— 
Leeds Times. 

“This is the ‘Waverley’ of Harry Lorrequer. No- 
thing could exceed the spirit and interest with which 
this monthly part is illustrated, except the care and 
ability with which it is written.”—enfrewshtre Ad- 


OFFICIAL 


vertiser . 
“This delightful tale is the best we have ever perused.” 
City Chronicle. 
Dublin: Wa. Curry jun. and Co.; London: W. 8S. Ozm 
and Co.; sold by all Booksellers. 


2 NATU RALIST'’S LIBRARY eee  aeseene 
The First Volume, being Vol. I. 
HE NATURAL HISTORY OF “BRITISH 
BIRDS, by Sir W. Janprtne, Bart., is now ready. 
This subject will be complete in 4 vols. (a volume every 
six weeks, ) price 4s. 6d. each, cloth, gilt tops; or in twelve 
parts, a part every fortnight, ls. 4d. each. 

Vol. I. (4s. 6d.) contains above 300 pages of descriptive 
matter, 36 plates, beautifully coloured from nature (in- 
cluding plates of Eggs), aud numerous woodcuts, illus- 
trative of the generic character of British birds. 

“A remarkably cheap edition of a work of established 
character, well printed and got up, and beautifully ilus- 
trated.”— Atheneum. 

S. Hicutey, 32, Fleet Street, London. W. H. Lizans, 
Edinburgh. Curry and Co., Dublin. 


THE GREAT G ERMAN ROMANCE. 
THE NOVEL NEWSPAPER, Part 78, 
Price 1s. 6d. contains 
“The Jew,” an Historical Romance, by C. Spindler, 
author of “Invalide,” &c.—“*Abounds with incidents 
and characters amply sufficient to set up five common 
novelists in their trade.” 
Lately published, Part 77, price 9d. containing “The 
Eugene 


Salamander,” a Naval Romance, by Sue. Also, 
Part 76, price bs. 4d. “The Invalide, or 
Sketches of the French ey a —Part 
75, price ls, 4d. containing, “ of Tistelon,” by 


Mrs. Carien. 
The Novel Newspaper comprises the best works of 
— popular authors of the day, printed without 





and we commend it to all schools and private famili 
—Critic. 

“ The rules and explanations are full, clear, and accnu- 
rate; the examples well chosen, and the exercises ex- 
cellent.”—Srighton Herald 

OLtveR and Boyp, Edinburgh ; Stwpxtn, MARSHALL, 
and Co. London. 

ATLASES, &e. 
URPHY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS, com- 
prehending 21 Maps; with a Memoir on Ancient 
Geography. Square l6mo, 3s. 6d. half-bound. 
URPHY’S BIBLE ATLAS: a series of 24 
Maps, illustrating the Old and New Testaments. 
With Historical Descriptions. Square lémo. 
coloured outlines, 2s. 6d. ; full coloured, 3s. 
\ URPHY’S MAPS of the HOLY LAND, 
pt Journeyings of the Israelites, and the Travels and 
Voyages of St. Paul; with Historical 8vo. 
Price ee 6d. sewed. 
and Boyp, Edinburgh ; Guess Sieneneay 
and Co. London. 





ligh abridgment. a= = 
oon, on receipt of a postage-stam 
_Bruceand and WYLD, F wt hashes “- and all Booksellers. 


—D® PORQUETS 3 “GERMAN TRESOR; 
a new edition, carefully revised, and much im- 
proved, price 4s. bound. 

Also, a KEY to the same, 3s. 

POPULAR WORKS UbLIEED BY F. DE 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS..PUBLISHED. DURING 


fe 


ane CTON’ S (Eliza) MODERN COOKERY, 
7j| in all its Branches, rcduced to a System of Easy 
Practice. New Edition. W oodcuts. 7s. 6d. 
From Tur M 
Miss Eliza Acton may congratulate herself on : having composed a 
+34 beg me and ~~ that is speedily — _ began d 
pendium of the art that | has yet been published. — m 
Adair’s (Rt. Hon. Sir R.) Memoir of the Negotiations for the 
Peace of the Dardanelles in 1808-9. 2 vols... .. 6. .......cceeeeececceeceeee 
Aikin’s (Dr.) Select Works of the British Poets. 
with Supplement by Lucy Aikin ......--.ccecccccccece ceeeenereeseeeeees 
Artisan Club’s (The) Treatise on the Steam EF .gine. 
Woodcuts. Monthly Nos. 1 to 14, each ..... 0 .....cceeceseceeeeeeseeeeeees 
Beal's (Anne) Vale of the Towey; or Sketches in South 
Bloomfield’s @e) ¢ Greek and English Lexicon to the “New 
Testament. 10s. 6d. 
Bray’s (Mrs. )N N cece and \ ree (collective edition, uniform 
with “ The Standard Novels 
1. THE WHITE HOODS. 4 3. THE PROTESTANT. 6s. 
2. DE FOIX. 6s. . FITZ OF FITZ-FORD. 6s. 


Budge’s 8 (J ames) Practical Miner’s Guide. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 
Bull’s (J (Dr. Thomas) Maternal Management of Children in 
Health and Disease. 2nd Edition. 78. 
Collegian’s Guide  fThe) 5 ; or Recollections of College Days. 
BF Re PENNEY BEN issn cnn case sbsesiveconscscsecoesesese 
Cooley's (W (W. D) “New Collection of Voyages and Travels — 

in the X[Xth Century.” 

Vol. I. PROFESSOR F. PARROTS ASCENT of MOUNT ARARAT. 
by Arrowsmith and Woodcuts 
Costellos (Miss L. S.) Pictorial _Tene—* The Falls, ican. 
and Mountains of North Wales.” Pilates, 14s. 
Dahlmann’s (Prof.) History of 
Translated by H. Evans Lloyd .........0.-0sseeeeceeeeneeeeeeneeeees 10s. 6d. 
De Burtin’s Treatise on the Knowledge necessary to Amateurs 

of Pictures. By R. White. Plates........s.sccecscssseseececeeeeneeees 
De Strzelecki’s Physical Description of New South W aes 
and Van Diemen’s Land. Map, Plates.........+++++seececeeeecnseseeeces 24s. 
Piunlop’s History of Fiction. 3rd Edition. Complete in One 










Pee ee ee eee eee Tee eee eee ee Te eee ee ee eee eee 


_ 


wethe English Revolution. 


‘olume eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee Cee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
Elliot's (James) aapetine on Practical Geometry and ikea 
GUM. CA OR vc ccccdccccccsccsccccccccccccccccccccccscccccocccccs & 5s. 
ee Balen Sak Concordance of the New Testament. 


Gertrude : a Tale. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Edited 
by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 2 Vols. «-..--sseceeseececncceectsreesecseess 
Mrs. Grant’s Letters from the Mountains. 6th Edition. Edited, 

with Notes and Additions, by her Son. 2 Vols. «...+---seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee els. 
Memoir and Cosrespendence of Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. Edited 
by her Son. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. Portrait.......-.++-seseceeeeeeeeee 3ls. 6d. 
Gray and Mitchell’s Ornithology —* The Genera of Birds.” 
onthly Parts, 1 to 16, each... .......eecceccceseeeeeeeceeeeeeeenenes 10s. 6d. 
Hawes’s (Barbara) Tales of the North American indiana, 
Promtaphess 6.2 cGh ccc c cs ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceeceseveccecseeees 
Haydon’s (B. R) ‘Lectures on Painting and Design. ..... 19s. 


Howe’ 8 Boss of Grae ~~ prager Method o ——— and ——s 


Pree ererrereeereeer rere reer errr errr errr rere seer r rs 30s. 

Howitt’s ( (R. Tanpeeasions of Australia Felix .............. 7s. 
Kennedy’s (Dr. B. H.) Progressive Latin Grammar. ont 
6d. 


Edition 
Inieg’ (Semvel) Notes on the Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat, 
Bay me Czerski’s Schism from the Catholic Church—(“ The German 


Catholic Church:”) “ The second reformation.” — 7imes 
Latham’s pean (De. Lectures on Subjects connected with Ciinieai 


Diseases of the Heart. Vol. 1.....++++eeeeeereceeees 
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